PART ONE 

CHAPTER 1 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

7. It became apparent during the course of our inquiry that there were 
certain basic questions about the nature of after-care on which it was 
necessary for us to form a view before we could reach any conclusions about 
the problems of organisation, These questions are concerned with the value 
of after-care, both to society and to the individual offender. In the first part 
of our report we examine these matters, describe the existing organisation 
of after-care, and consider how far this organisation meets the needs both of 
society and of the individual offender, as we have come to see them. In 
Part Two we make recommendations which will, in our view, enable these 
needs to be met more effectively. 

8. The term after-care, las it is used today, Defers to several distinct form® of 
activity, which differ in their Mstanical origin®, in ittaeir objectives, and in the 
ralatioinishiip which exists between those who provide lafter-caie and those who 
receive it. The origins of the existing systems are of particular importance. 
They have influenced the spirit in which these systems are administered, and 
they 'have created traditions’ and an organisation of which account must be 
taken in considering future changes. Appendix B contains a histomioai 
account of the way in which file concept of after-cane has developed. In this 
chapter we deal' mare generally with this process of development. 

9. One fundamental division between the existing systems of after-care is 
that between voluntary and compulsory after-care. Voluntary after-care has 
developed from a humanitarian conoern for the plight of the ex-prisoner, 
which has manifested itself since the early years of the last century, first 
through the efforts of individuals and later by the organisation of discharged 
prisoners’ aid societies. But for over a century the social value of this 
voluntary work has also been officially recognised. Since 1862 these societies 
have enjoyed the support of public funds. This at first represented only a 
small part of their resources, but has gradually become a determinative factor. 

10. During the last hundred years there have been many changes in the 
organisation of voluntary after-care. From private groups of individuals con- 
cerned with a single prison, there has developed a system of societies holding 
certificates of efficiency granted by the Home Secretary, with the National 
Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies responsible for the general 
development of policy. This Association has recently been charged with the 
important function of recruiting social workers for employment in prisons. 
These officers’ salaries, like those of the other employees of the Association, 
are home oin public funds. 

11. When support was first given from public funds to the discharged 
prisoners’ aid sodiaties, fine object wais no diouibt to encourage charitable 
efforts to relieve distress. As the emphasis in voluntary after-care has shifted 
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from the relief of distress to the social rehabilitation of the offender, the 
extent of the support from public funds has grown. Nevertheless, voluntary 
after-care remains something offered to the offender which he is under no 
obligation to acoept. It may be regarded as a specialised form of social 
service, but mot as a part of penal treatment. 

12. Compulsory after-care, ioin the other hand, fas the double object of 
rehabilitation and supervision, supported by the sanction of recall to a penal 
establishment if the ex-offender misbehaves. The idea of subjecting long- 
sentence prisoners to a period of stipervision after discharge from prison as a 
part of their sentence goes back to the early days of the system of penal 
servitude. Originally it took the form of a requirement on the ex-prisoner 
to report periodically to the police and to notify them of his movements. In 
the first decade of the present century a more constructive form of compulsory 
supervision began to develop. The Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, made 
provision for a period of supervision on licence as part of the new sentences 
of borstal detention and preventive detention, and special bodies (the Borstal 
Association and the Central Association for the Aid of Discharged Convicts) 
were entrusted with the responsibility of exercising supervision. The Central 
Association also gave assistance (“ voluntary after-care ”) to prisoners released 
from sentences of penal servitude, but without the same powers of control 
as were provided by the form of licence for borstal trainees and preventive 
detainees. 

13 . The two new Associations, and later the Aylesbury Association for 
women and girls, were financed wholly from public funds. The Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, merged the three Associations in the Central After-Care 
Association, which was charged with the duty of arranging for the super- 
vision of all offenders liable to compulsory after-care. These now include 
persons sentenced to preventive detention, corrective training or borstal 
training, and persons under 21 sentenced to imprisonment for three months 
or more. The Criminal Justice Act, 1961, enables compulsory after-care to 
be extended to other classes of prisoners, and to young offenders committed 
to detention, oente. All the expenses of .the Central After-Care Association 
are met from public funds. 

14. AMhiough rehabilitation is the objective in all forms of compulsory 
after-care, the systems of after-care for borstal inmates and for adults have 
not developed in quite the same way. Since the borstal sentence is not deter- 
minate, the period of supervision, part of which may fall within the maximum 
permissible period of detention, has always been regarded as an integral 
part of the sentence. There has always been close co-operation between the 
after-care authority and the staff of the borstals in making arrangements for 
the offender’s release, and considerable use has been made of the sanction of 
recall, which is exercised by the Prison Department of the Home Office 
on the advice of the Central After-Care Association. By oontrast, an offender 
sentenced to preventive detention or corrective training is released after serving 
two-thirds of his sentence (unless he loses remission for misconduct in prison), 
and ithie period lof supervision, which Sis for the remainder iof the sentence, has 
never come to be regarded by prisoners as a part of the sentence itself. The 
use of the recall powers has been more restricted, and .the extent to which the 
central afteir-care authority has taken a part in the handling of individual 
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cases has been rather less than in the borstal system. If compulsory after- 
care is extended to certain, categories of offenders who have served sentences 
of imprisonment, as is provided for in, the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, the 
position will be different again, since the power of recall will rest with the 
courts and not with the executive. 

15. The general effect of these legal differences is that, whereas the system 
of borstal after-care is closely integrated with the system of borstal training 
as a whole, and is indeed an essential part of the penal treatment, this is less 
true of compulsory after-care as it has been, applied to prisoners. For them, 
compulsory after-care might rather be described as a means of ensuring that 
special attention ds given to the needs of certain, groups of offenders who are 
regarded as having completed -their sentence. Although this attention, in- 
cludes an element of compulsory supervision, failure on the part of the 
offender to, co-operate with the supervising officer is less likely to be followed 
by recall to a penal institution, unless ithe failure takes the form of a flagrant 
breach of the conditions of the licence. 

16. In this complicated history, three maim trends of development may be 
discerned. One has been the humanitarian, concern, for all ex-prisoners, 
whatever the nature or length of 'their sentence ; another the idea that for 
recidivist prisoners a period of supervision on licence at the end of a long 
sentence may be beneficial. Yet another has been the growth of specialised 
•systems of lafitar-oare of la positive bind for particular diaissie® iof offender. But 
despite the different objectives which underlie -these trends and the distinctions 
which have been created by different forms of organisation, certain general 
principles have emerged from -the practical experience of ithe past hundred 
years Which are of great importance to the future development of after-care. 

17. In -the first place there is the principle that after-care should be 
designed to meet the needs both of society and of the offender. The most 
elementary requirement of society is to guard against a relapse into crime by 
those offenders whose previous history suggests that this may be a serious 
risk, particularly in the difficult period immediately after discharge. The 
importance of this has long been, recognised with those released after lengthy 
sentences. Now the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, enables compulsory after- 
care to be extended to certain classes of offender sentenced to comparatively 
short sentences of imprisonment. But a society which cherishes responsible 
freedom also needs to secure its Own protection by means which nevertheless 
minimise the restrictions necessarily imposed on the offender. Supervised 
liberty, in the form of compulsory after-care for appropriate offenders, is there- 
fore seen as an alternative to some, extent to their continued segregation from 
the community im penal institutions, with all the economic and social dis- 
advantages which that entails. ■ In the borstal system, at least, supervised 
liberty is also seen as a means of carrying further the re-tTaioing process 
which is started in the institution itself. In similar fashion the probation 
system uses supervised liberty both as an alternative to detention and as a 
process of re-training and rehabilitation. The discussion, in paragraphs 13 to 
16 of ithe Report of the Departmental Committee on the Probation, Service* 
is highly relevant to an understanding of society’s concern with an. effective 
system of after-care. 

* Cmnd. 1650, March, 1962. We refer hereafter to this Committee as the Morison 
Committee. 
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18. As to the needs of the discharged prisoner for after-care, these were 
fully discussed in Chapter III of the Report of the Committee on Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies.* We agree with that Committee’s view that “ the 
central object of after-care is to provide such guidance and moral support 
as will help the ex-prisoner to cope with his personal and peculiar diffi- 
culties ”. The creation and development of the prison welfare service, as 
recommended by the Maxwell Committee, has already produced a wealth of 
experience which confirms the accuracy of the Committee’s assessment of 
the range and complexity of the social problems which fall within the field 
of after-care. A job, a home and a friend may still be the essential needs, 
but the task of helping each individual to find them in the form which best 
meets his personal needs requires patience, skill and imagination of a high 
order. 

19. A second principle is that after-care should not differ fundamentally 
■in quality according to the dbiammieil ittonough iwhiiidh ithe prisoner receives! it. 
The distinctions between compulsory and voluntary after-care and between 
the types of organisation responsible for carrying on the work axe largely 
the results of historical accident. The need of different prisoners for after- 
care will obviously vary, but experience has shown that it does not depend on 
the particular .type of sentence they have served. The Maxwell Committee’s 
description of the objects of voluntary after-care is equally applicable to 
compulsory after-care. 

20. A third principle which has become increasingly recognised is that 
after-care, like probation, is a form of social work which requires in those 
undertaking it special qualifies of personality and special training and ex- 
perience. It is for this reason that, in the development of both compulsory 
and voluntary after-care, the employment of professional staff with experience 
of social work has played an increasing part. Although both systems had their 
origins in the efforts of voluntary workers, each has come to rely oin pro- 
fessional social workers. Thus the supervision of borstal inmates and prisoners 
released to compulsory after-care is lumidientakem almost entirely by the pro- 
bation service, and the work of the discharged prisoners’ aid societies is now 
augmented by prison welfare officers. 

21. A fourth principle is that after-care, to be fully effective, must be 
integrated with the work of the penal institutions in which the offender 
serves his sentence, and must be conceived as a process which starts on the 
offender’s reception into custody, is developed during his sentence, and 
is available for as long as necessary after his release. This has always been 
recognised in the development of the borstal after-care system. The need 
for integration has become increasingly apparent in recent years in the case 
of compulsory after-care for adults and, since the appointment of prison 
welfare officers, in the arrangements for voluntary after-care. 

22. We conclude that the primary function of any system of after-care 
must be the rehabilitation of the discharged offender. Our task is to 
consider how far the organisation of the existing systems enables this aim 
to be pursued effectively, and to recommend such changes as may be 
necessary. It is not for us ito plan the after-care system of the future in 



* Cmnd. 8879, June, 1953. 
•Committee. 
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detail, but rather to consider what is the form of organisation, which is 
most likely to provide the conditions in which after-care can continue to 
develop fruitfully and efficiently. We have also to bear in mind that, if 
radical change is needed, the transition from old to new methods must 
perforce be gradual. 

23. It may be said that the concept of after-care as a skilled rehabilitation 
service available to all offenders released from custody is unrealistic, 
because their numbers are so large. We recognise the practical difficulties, 
but we do not regard them as insuperable. It is partly because of these 
difficulties that the present distinction between compulsory and voluntary 
after-care exists. But although this distinction may have been of value 
while resources were so limited that they had to be concentrated on parti- 
cular classes of offender who were thought to be in the greatest need, it 
does not necessarily follow that by pursuing the distinction still further 
the interests of society and of offenders as a whole will best be met. It is 
more important now to consider how the two systems of voluntary and 
compulsory after-care can be brought together into one system than to 
attempt to expand one at the expense of the other. There will continue to 
be a distinction in that after-care will be compulsory for certain categories 
and voluntary for others, but this need not affect the content of the service 
offered. 

24. When after-care was discussed at the Second United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, held in London 
in 1960, there was general recognition of the importance of a unified system 
of after-care for all offenders on discharge. This was reflected in the 
resolution adopted by the Congress, from which the following is an 
extract: — 

“The purpose of after-care is to bring about the reintegration of the 
offender into the life of the free community and to give him moral and 
material aid. Provision should be made in the first instance for his 
practical needs such as clothing, lodging, travel, maintenance and docu- 
ments. Special attention should be given to his emotional needs and to 
assistance in the obtaining of employment. 

Since after-care is part of the rehabilitative process, it should be made 
available to all persons released from prison. It is the primary responsi- 
bility of the State, as part of the rehabilitative process, to ensure the 
organisation of appropriate after-care services. 

In the organisation of after-care services, the co-operation of private 
agencies, staffed either by voluntary or by full-time experienced and 
trained social workers, should be sought. The necessity for a working 
partnership between official and non-official agencies should be empha- 
sised. The importance of the rote of the voluntary after-care workers is 
fully recognised. Private after-care organisations should be provided with 
all necessary information, to assist them in their work, as well as with 
reasonable access to the prisoner.” 

25. The resolution of the Congress also referred to the importance of 
research in the field of after-care, as did the Advisory Council’s earlier 
report on “The After-Care and Supervision of Discharged Prisoners”.* 

* Report published 1958. 
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We are not able to point to any research directed to determining the extent 
to which after-care of offenders discharged from prisons or borstals assists 
in preventing relapse into crime. Research in this field is, indeed, parti- 
cularly difficult. One reason is that the nature and content of after-care 
vary widely from case to case and from one after-care agency to another, 
so that criteria for assessing the quality of after-care are needed. Another 
is that mere reconviction or absence of reconviction is too crude a test of 
the effect of after-care, since account needs to be taken of the personality, 
circumstances and post-discharge history of the offender, and the nature 
and significance of any reconviction considered in the light of the offender’s 
previous record. The Home Office is pursuing studies that may eventually 
lead to an evaluation of after-care techniques. Universities and other 
independent organisations are devoting increasing resources to research 
into the treatment of offenders, and some of this work should contribute to 
our knowledge of after-care and its results. 



CHAPTER 2 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

{An analysis of the discharges for 1962 will be found in Appendix F) 

Compulsory after-care 

26. At present the following categories of offenders receive compulsory 
after-care on release (the number in each group released during 1962 is 
given in brackets): — 

(a) Borstal inmates (5320 youths, 147 girls) ; 

0 b ) Young prisoners aged under twenty-one on conviction who are 
released on licence (in practice only those with a sentence of three 
months or more are released on licence) (1470 youths, 71 girls) ; 

(c) Corrective training prisoners (458 men, 6 women) ; 
id) Preventive detention prisoners (253 men, 3 women) ; 

(e) Prisoners serving a sentence of life imprisonment who are required 
by the terms of their licence to receive after-care (including juveniles 
sentenced to be detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure) (8 men, 
1 woman). 

All these persons are released to the supervision of the Central After- 
Care Association. The conditions of the licence or supervision order are 
given in Appendix C. A breach of any of these conditions renders the 
licensee or ex-borstal inmate liable to recall to prison or borstal as the 
case may be. 

27. The Criminal Justice Act, 1961, enables provision to be made for a 
considerable extension of compulsory after-care following, broadly, the 
recommendations of the Advisory Council in their Report on “ The After- 
Care and Supervision of Discharged Prisoners ”. The categories of offenders 
prescribed by the Act, who would also become the responsibility of the 
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Central After-Care Association as the relevant provisions were brought into 
operation, are persons serving the following sentences of imprisonment: 

(а) for a term of four years or more ; 

(б) for a term of six months or more, passed on a person who has 
served at least one previous sentence of imprisonment for a term 
of three months or more or a sentence of corrective training, 
preventive detention or borstal training ; and 

(c) for a term of six months or more, passed on a person appearing 
to the Home Secretary to have been under the age of twenty-six 
at the commencement of the sentence. 

It is roughly estimated that these categories would present 5,000-6,000 
persons each year for after-care. 

28. The Act also enables compulsory after-care to be extended to persons 
released from detention centres — 3,273 during 1962, increasing, it is esti- 
mated, to some 6,000-7,000 annually as more detention centres become 
available and the further provisions of the Act can be implemented which 
eliminate short-term imprisonment for persons under the age of 21 and 
replace it with detention in a detention centre. At present some persons 
released from a detention centre return to supervision outstanding from 
other methods of treatment. Thus of the 3,273 boys discharged during 
1962, 737 were still subject to a probation order as the result of an earlier 
offence, and another 39 were on licence or under supervision from an 
approved school. Voluntary after-care is offered in all other cases and, 
if accepted, is normally arranged by the board of visitors of the detention 
centre with the probation officer concerned. At one time voluntary after- 
care was looked upon with some suspicion by the boys to whom it was 
offered and a very small proportion availed themselves of this help. More 
recently the position has changed, and in most detention centres voluntary 
after-care is becoming increasingly accepted. 

The Central After-Care Association 

29. In law, every person subject to compulsory after-care is to be dis- 
charged for supervision by such society or person as may be specified in 
the licence or notice given him on release. In practice only one society 
is used for compulsory after-care — the Central After-Care Association — 
which is not in fact a “ society ” in the normal sense, but is a self-contained 
organisation comprising a Council of not more than twenty-two members 
appointed by the Home Secretary, with a full-time staff of such number 
and grades as may from time to time be approved by the Home Office. 
The Chairman of the Council is also appointed by the Home Secretary,* 
and the General Secretary by the Home Office. The membership of the 
Council includes the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies (see paragraphs 52-55 below) 
and representatives of the Home Office, the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Labour, the National Assistance Board, the Probation Service, 
Women’s Voluntary Service, the Trades Union Congress and other relevant 
interests. The Council normally meets once a year, and its Executive 

* The Council’s first Chairman on its inception in 1949 was the Chairman of the Prison 
Commission and this precedent has continued to be followed. 
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Committee on average twice a year. It has not been the practice for either 
body to concern itself with the details of the work done by the Association’s 
staff. 

30. The effective parts of the Association are the three Divisions in which 
it is organised : the Men’s Division, the Borstal Division (which also deals 
with youths discharged on licence from sentences of imprisonment) and the 
Women’s and Girls’ Division. Each Division is in charge of a Director 
appointed by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the Home 
Office, and each works independently from separate offices in London. 
The three Divisions thus display a tripartite pattern inherited from the 
three separate Associations which preceded them.* 

31. Any organisation for compulsory after-care has three functions. The 
primary function is to arrange for the personal supervision and after-care of 
each released offender. Ancillary to this are the functions of pre-release 
planning of after-care for each individual, including care of his family 
while he is in custody, and of post-release assessment of aspects of an 
individual’s conduct. 

32. In their supervision of released offenders the Association’s three 
Divisions have not employed their own social caseworkers to any great ex- 
tent. In the case of adult offenders, the numbers subject to after-care were 
until recently too small to make a directly operated national casework 
service seem feasible or justifiable. In the case of borstal boys, always 
a more numerous group, between the wars the Borstal Association employed 
its own full-time caseworkers in two large cities and at one time contemplated 
an extension of direct supervision. The growth of the probation service 
into a nationwide professional casework service swung the balance in favour 
of using probation officers as the Borstal Association’s agents for super- 
vision and after-care. That Association’s voluntary local visitors — termed 
“ associates ” — had for long been supplemented by numerous probation 
officers who undertook after-care of ex-borstal boys in addition to their 
official duties. Over the years the employment of probation officers in 
this way became increasingly customary. The Central Association for 
the Aid of Discharged Convicts similarly made extensive use of probation 
officers as their agents. When these bodies were superseded by the Central 
After-Care Association, it became the duty of a probation officer, when so 
requested by the Central After-Care Association, to advise, assist and 
befriend any person released to compulsory supervision and also, with the 
offender’s consent, any other person released from a sentence of imprison- 
ment whom the Association asked the probation officer to advise, assist 
and befriend. 

33. The Association’s three Divisions directly undertake supervision and 
after-care to a limited extent. The Women’s Division employs five case- 
workers ; two undertake the supervision and after-care of women and girls 
resident within five miles of the Division’s London office, and the other 
three. are outstationed at Birmingham, Harrogate and Liverpool. The Men’s 
Division employs four caseworkers who undertake the supervision and 

* The Borstal Association, the Central Association for the Aid of Discharged Convicts 
and the Aylesbury Association. See paragraphs 12-13. 
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after-care of men (other than those discharged from a sentence of collec- 
tive training who have a home to go to) who are resident or who settle in 
the Metropolitan Magistrates’ Court area. The Borstal Division employs 
four caseworkers who undertake the supervision and after-care of homeless 
borstal boys and those with special problems who settle in the last 
mentioned area. 

34. With these exceptions, the Central After-Care Association uses proba- 
tion officers as its “ associates ”, In 1962 the probation service undertook 
the after-care of 591 (82 per cent.) of the 719 men, 3 (30 per cent.) of 
the 10 women, 152 (70 per cent.) of the 218 girls and 6,514 (96 per cent.) 
of the 6,790 youths released to the compulsory supervision of the Associa- 
tion Accordingly, the Association’s own activities are chiefly concerned 
witli arranging for the supervision and after-care of its charges by probation 
officers, making the necessary arrangements with these officers and with the 
offenders prior to release, maintaining general control over the progress of 
individuals under supervision and over the ways in which they are super- 
vised and intervening when sanctions may have to be applied. This is 
not to say that the activities of the three Divisions are merely administra- 
tive in character : the Borstal Division, in particular, has always exercised 
a continuing and sometimes decisive interest in the supervision of those 
under its care and intervenes not only when sanctions are under con- 
sideration but often to take action not easily open to the probation officer. 
Indeed, the Division is frequently consulted by probation officers seeking 
advice and guidance. 

35. When requested by the Association — in practice, by the appropriate 
Division— to undertake the after-care of an offender due for release, the 
probation officer makes all local arrangements for the reception of the 
offender In addition to assisting him in any domestic and other problems 
affecting his resettlement, the probation officer may provide working clothes 
where necessary and, in an emergency, can spend such sums as he 
may deem necessary. The Division concerned expects, however, to be con- 
sulted before any exceptional expenditure is undertaken, for example, on 
tools, education or to meet a domestic crisis. Expenditure incurred by the 
probation officer in this wiay is reimbursed by the Division. The Division 
receives reports from probation officers on all persons under supervision 
and after-care. Where such a person is again before a court, or where his 
conduct is not in conformity with the requirements of the licence, or super- 
vision order, the probation officer reports the facts to the Division con- 
cerned and in consultation with him a course of action is decided upon. 
Where necessary the Division makes recommendations to the Home Office 
as to the recall to prison or borstal of a person who is in breach of the 
requirements of his licence or supervision order. 

36. The 'three Divisions of the Association are concerned principally 
with pre-release planning. This is most fully developed in the Borstal Divi- 
sion. As noted in paragraph 14, borstal after-care was from the outset 
conceived as an integral part of the offender’s sentence. In consequence, it is 
part of the borstal tradition (as is not yet the case in adult prisons) that after- 
care planning should be well integrated with the work of the penal institu- 
tions themselves. The Borstal Division begins compiling the case history 
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of each youth within a few days of his reception in a training borstal. 
Members of the Division’s staff visit every borstal at frequent intervals to 
interview all new receptions, and others as their after-care needs demand. A 
summary of the case history is sent at an early date to the social worker, 
usually a probation officer, who will eventually supervise the youth, and 
he is invited to establish relations with the home and to correspond with 
the youth. (With men and women it is normally only when some special 
problem is brought to notice by the offender himself that the prospective 
after-care officer is given an opportunity of establishing contact with 
the home, where one exists). Several weeks before release, arrangements 
are completed (in consultation as necessary between the Borstal Division, 
the social worker in the community, the parents and the institution) 
for the youth’s resettlement. Special care is devoted to the needs of home- 
less youths. 

37. All borstal inmates may receive one period of five days pre-release 
leave— known as home leave — during their period of training. For those 
with homes this is granted only after the Division has satisfied itself, 
where necessary after consultation with a probation officer, that the family 
are able and willing to receive the youth or girl. Those without homes 
spend their leave in accommodation found for them, if possible in the 
lodgings to which they will go on release. It is a condition of home 
leave that the inmate should visit the supervising probation officer so 
that they may together discuss future plans. Home leave is also available 
to many adult prisoners, when a similar procedure applies. 

38. The Women’s and Girls’ Division has the special problem that the 
small number of persons for whom it is responsible is dispersed over a 
wide geographical area. As explained in paragraph 33 above, the Division 
has sought to meet this situation by directly employing its own case- 
workers and stationing three of them in the provinces, where they are able 
to make fairly frequent visits to the prisons with which they are con- 
cerned, for the purposes of after-care planning, and to combine this with 
the actual supervision and after-care of women and girls who settle within 
reporting distance on release. The Division also employs a resident officer 
at Holloway prison. 

39. The after-care arrangements for men are much less satisfactory. This 
may be explained chiefly by the fact that men subject to compulsory after- 
care, until recently, have always been a small group consisting mainly 
of unpromising people. As the prisons in which they were detained were 
generally located in isolated areas, it was not considered feasible for the 
Men’s Division to adopt the same solution as the Women’s Division by 
employing its own staff of outstationed caseworkers with duties both inside 
and outside the prisons. The supervision of individual offenders on release 
is accordingly undertaken largely by probation officers (see paragraph 34). 
In the main the Division, whose Director is also the General Secretary of 
the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, has, until 
recently, been less active than the Borstal land Women’s Divisions in seek- 
ing to plan after-care thoroughly before men are released, or to establish 
close co-operation with the penal institutions through which its charges 
pass. The main reasons for this difference of approach are probably that 
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the men for whom the Division are responsible serve long sentences 
during which their domestic situations may change and so frustrate any 
plans for their resettlement made too far in advance of their release ; and 
that, for the reasons discussed in Chapter 1, after-care has not been 
regarded as an integral part of the sentence. We were told that until 
recently an adult prisoner, unless he himself raised any personal or domestic 
problems during his sentence, might remain little more than a document 
so far as the Men’s Division was concerned until about three months 
before his release date. It is at this stage that he is seen by the Division’s 
visiting officer, who discusses with him his plans and prospects on dis- 
charge, and makes arrangements for his resettlement in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Labour and the probation officer “ associate ” who 
will supervise the prisoner on release. 

40. We understand that steps hiave been taken by the Men’s Division 
to improve its organisation and, in particular, the Division’s contact both 
with the offenders for whose after-care they are responsible and with 
the staffs of the penal establishments in which %eir charges are detained. 

41. Since the Central After-Care Association Divisions do not themselves 
undertake supervision and after-care case work to any great extent, they 
are not large organisations. At 31st December, 1962, the overall estab- 
lishment of the Borstal Division was 55 ; of the Men’s Division 27 ; and 
of the Women’s and Girls’ Division 16.* Generally speaking, the staffs 
of the three Divisions are subject to the establishment rules which govern 
employment in the Civil Service. Gradings and salary scales of the execu- 
tive, clerical and typing staff are in general alignment with those in the 
Civil Service. The salaries and gradings of the welfare officers in the Men’s 
and Borstal Divisions, and of the supervisors in the Women’s and Girls’ 
Division, are in alignment with those of analogous grades in the probation 
service. Vacancies in the senior grades are mostly filled by the promotion 
of the existing staff, who are eligible for transfer from one Division to 
another. Although the . visiting of prisons and borstals, interviewing of 
offenders, consultations about them with officers of penal institutions and 
with probation officers, and all else that is involved in after-care planning 
is skilled work not inherently dissimilar from other types of social case- 
work and social administration, it has not generally been the practice to 
recruit staff with social work training. But the need for training staff 
already recruited has been recognised and staff iare encouraged to improve 
their knowledge of the work by taking diploma courses and by attending 
extra-mural courses of lectures. 

42. The whole of the expenses of the Association, whether for adminis- 
tration or after-care, is met from public funds. The Women’s and Girls’ 
Division and the Borstal Division have access to certain charitable funds 
which are used for the assistance of inmates and their families in matters 
outside the scope of public funds. In the financial year 1961-62 the Asso- 
ciation’s expenditure from public funds amounted to £131,962 of which 
£108,445 represented the cost of administration (including the salaries of 
after-care workers who give personal service to ex-prisoners and their 
families), and £23,517 expenditure on direct material aid to discharged 
persons. 

* See paragraph 33~ as to number of caseworkers included in these figures. 
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Voluntary after-care 

43. At present persons over twenty-one sentenced to ordinary imprison- 
ment (except life imprisonment) are released absolutely and are under no 
obligation to accept any form of after-care or comply with any conditions. 
All are eligible, however, to receive voluntary after-care. For persons 
released after serving long sentences of imprisonment, such after-care is 
arranged by the Central After-Care Association, and is normally undertaken 
by probation officers. The classes concerned and the approximate number in 
each class released during 1962 were: — 

(a) Men discharged from central prisons (327). 

(b) Men discharged from other prisons after serving sentences of four 
years or over (516). 

(c) Women discharged from central and regional prisons after serving 
sentences of three years or more (26). 

id) Women discharged irom other prisons after serving sentences of 
more than three years (Nil). 

44. The voluntary after-care of men and women released from shorter 
terms of imprisonment, and of young prisoners under twenty-one on con- 
viction released after serving sentences of less than three months, is the 
responsibility of 36 local prisoners’ aid societies and of the National 
Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. 49,894 persons in 
this category were released during 1962. 

Prisoners’ aid societies 

45. An account of the development of the local aid societies is given 
in the historical summary in Appendix B. Each society is required to 
hold a certificate of efficiency from the Home Secretary ; to be affiliated 
to the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies ; and 
to adopt and conform to rules drawn up by the society and subject to 
approval by the Home Office. The society’s affairs are managed by a 
committee appointed yearly at the society’s annual general meeting, which 
is held in public. It is the duty of the committee to collect funds ; to 
receive and apply Government grant ; to co-operate with other prisoners’ 
aid societies ; to keep a record of its dealings with discharged prisoners ; 
and to publish an annual report. Membership of a society is open to ali 
persons subscribing to its funds. The present membership of the 36 
societies comprises some 2,000 business firms and other corporate bodies 
and some 6,400 individual subscribers. 

46. Each society was originally centred upon its local prison. Fifteen 
of the present societies, however, operate in areas where the local prisons 
have been closed or redesignated as regional or central prisons. These 
societies — known as “ closed ” societies — now give assistance to prisoners 
committed from courts within the areas of the respective societies but 
sent to prisons in the areas of other societies. 

47. Most societies employ an after-care officer, some have more than 
one, others a part-time officer ; and ail have secretaries, full-time, part- 
time or honorary, some combining their duties with those of after-care 
officer. The position at 31st December, 1962, is shown in Appendix D. 
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which also lists the potential case-loads of the several societies in terms 
of the number of prisoners discharged to their responsibility during 1962. 
Many of these prisoners seek no assistance on release, but actual case- 
load figures are not available. 

48. It will be seen from Appendix D that in 1962 the aid societies were 
“ at risk ” for 48,504 discharged prisoners. To meet this potential need 
the societies’ resources of paid man-power (including secretaries as well 
as after-care officers) consisted of 40 full-time workers and 15 part-timers 
(including six and one respectively who were described as secretaries only). 
These paid workers were supported by 21 honorary officers. The available 
resources were not, however, evenly distributed in relation to potential 
case-loads. 

49. At one time the aid societies were concerned almost exclusively 
with the provision of material aid, generally in the form of cash grants 
to cover immediate needs. The Maxwell Committee recommended that 
in view of the benefits available to discharged prisoners from the public 
welfare services, aid societies should in future primarily concern them- 
selves with the personal and individual assistance of selected prisoners 
who were most in need of after-care, in the sense of requiring personal 
guidance and support for some period after discharge if a relapse into 
crime was to be avoided. It is now a duty of the prison welfare officer 
(introduced into the prison by the National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies since the Maxwell Committee report was pub- 
lished) to select those prisoners who are willing and likely to benefit from 
after-care in this sense, and to present case histories and constructive plans 
for their after-care to the aid society concerned and/or to other appro- 
priate social services in the community. The societies vary considerably 
in the extent to which they have succeeded in changing from their 
traditional function of simply providing aid on discharge to that of 
offering continued and contructive after-care to those who are prepared 
to receive it. Of necessity the societies must first concentrate on the 
immediate practical problems, not only of those offenders who are 
specifically referred to them by the prison welfare officers, but also of 
the large numbers who, finding themselves in difficulties after discharge, 
decide to call on their local society for help. Clothing, lodgings and a 
job are the most pressing needs that the societies are required to meet, 
and the task may in many cases absorb so much of the efforts of their 
staff and of their limited resources that little attention can be given to 
the more constructive personal help envisaged by the Maxwell Committee. 
In such a situation, much depends on the availability of voluntary workers 
prepared to advise and befriend ex-prisoners and thus take some of the 
burden from the after-care officer. We understand that some 250 voluntary 
workers have been recruited by the aid societies and are now active. 
Many of them are people already engaged in other forms of voluntary 
service. 

50. The Exchequer meets half the approved expenditure of the local 
aid societies on salaries and office expenses, and half the cost of the 
clothing provided for prisoners on discharge. For the rest of their income, 
the societies depend on voluntary contributions and interest from invest- 
ments. In the calendar year 1961, the total income of the societies, 
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exclusive of Exchequer payments, amounted to £42,663. Total expenditure 
amounted to £77,745, of which £13,195 represented the cost of cash grants 
and other aid to discharged persons and their families, £10,918 the cost 
of clothing and £53,632 the cost of administration (including the salaries 
of after-care officers). Exchequer payments for the year totalled £27,614, 
leaving a balance of expenditure oyer income of £7,468. 

Denominational aid societies 

51. Also affiliated to the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies are two denominational aid societies— the Catholic Prisoners’ 
Aid Society and the Jewish Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, with head 
offices in London. Neither society has a direct responsibility for persons 
discharged from prison, but they maintain close liaison with the local 
aid societies and their activities are mainly concerned with such cases 
as may be referred to them. The denominational societies are not grant- 
aided from public funds. 

The National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 

52. The National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
co-ordinates the work of the aid societies throughout England and Wales 
and, m consultation with the Home Office, distributes the Government 
grants. Some prisoners (in 1962 there were 1,250 men and 140 women) for 
whom the local aid societies are responsible are transferred from local 
prisons to serve their sentences in regional prisons. For these the Associa- 
tion acts as the after-care agency, on behalf of the local aid societies. 
It employs its own welfare staff both at its headquarters and at this group 
of prisons. It is also responsible for the appointment of prison welfare 
officers at local prisons. 

53. The Association is a body corporate under the Companies Act 
1948. Under new Articles of Association adopted in 1961 its constitution 
has been broadened to include, in addition to representatives of its affiliated 
societies and of the Prison Department of the Home Office, a proportion 
of other persons known for their ability and interest in charitable work. 
So far, nineteen such persons have been selected from the fields of 
industry,, public life and social work. The governing body of the 
Association is a Council of not less than seven or more than sixteen 
persons one of whom is nominated by the Home Office and one by each 
of eleven groups of constituent aid societies. In addition, all officers of 
the Association, and the Chairman of any Committees appointed by the 
Council are ex-officio members of the Council. The Council normally 
meets three times a year and its General and. Executive Committees on 
average six times a year. The General Secretary of the Association, 
appointed by the Council, subject to the confirmation of the Home Office 
is also the Director of the Men’s Division of the Central After-Care' 
Association. 

54. The administrative costs of the National Association, including the 
salaries and expenses of prison welfare officers, are met by the Exchequer, 
rhe income from subscriptions, donations and investments is devoted to 
the assistance and after-care of prisoners discharged from regional prisons 
and other special cases. 
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55. In the financial year 1961-62, the total income of the National 
Association, exclusive of Exchequer payments, amounted to £11,095. 
Total expenditure during this period, exclusive of the Government grant 
distributed to local aid societies, and of certain ex-gratia awards and 
national assistance payments to discharged persons made by the Associa- 
tion on behalf of the Prison Commission and the National Assistance 
Board respectively, amounted to £124,166. Of this sum, £2,540 repre- 
sented special grants to affiliated aid societies, £10,050 the cost of direct 
material aid (including the provision of clothing) to discharged persons 
and their families, £110,837 the cost of administration (including the 
salaries of prison welfare officers), and £739 miscellaneous expenses. Of 
the balance of expenditure over income amounting to £113,071, payment 
was made from public funds of £110,837 representing the Association’s 
administrative costs and £2,251 representing one half of the cost of 
clothing, leaving a balance of expenditure over income of £17. 

Other participants in voluntary after-care 

56. Recently a number of corporate ventures for supplementing the 
grant-aided services have been inaugurated through Women’s Voluntary 
Service, university settlements, the British Council of Churches and other 
bodies. In London, for instance, the New Bridge has been formed as a 
society with the specific object of providing assistance to discharged 
persons with the help of voluntary associates, and is undertaking con- 
structive work with individual prisoners. Similar work is being under- 
taken by the Blackfriars Settlement, again through the agency of voluntary 
associates, as one aspect of its much wider range of activities in the 
social work field. In addition, the Settlement provides short-term accom- 
modation for a small number of homeless discharged prisoners. These 
bodies are providing the kind of assistance envisaged by the Maxwell 
Committee. 

57. An interesting scheme is being operated by Women’s Voluntary 
Service, in co-operation with the Director of Borstal After-Care, and with 
the help of the probation sen-vice. Its aim is to provide friendship for 
homeless and lonely youths discharged from borstal institutions. The 
friend acts as an auxiliary to the supervising probation officer, to whom 
he must be personally acceptable, keeps in touch with the youth, invites 
him to his home and helps him to find and keep a job. These men were 
found initially from among husbands and acquaintances of interested 
W.V.S. members, but members of local men’s organisations are also 
coming forward to help. Personal references are taken up in all cases 
by the probation officers. Started in Manchester, the scheme is now 
operating also in Birmingham, Nottingham and Liverpool, and is being 
extended to Hertfordshire and East Suffolk. The friends meet monthly 
as a group with the probation officers to share their experience and discuss 
their current problems. One result of these consultations has been the 
realisation that more hostels are needed for homeless ex-borstal boys, and 
this in turn has led to the provision, under the auspices of Women’s 
Voluntary Service, of such accommodation at Birmingham, Manchester 
and Wolverhampton. 

58. A similar concern of other voluntary bodies and individuals in after- 
care is manifested in the establishment of a number of small hostels for 
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homeless discharged prisoners, which supplement in a very valuable way the 
long standing work of the Church Army and the Salvation Army. We have 
received evidence of the achievements and plans in this field of such voluntary 
and charitable organisations as the Langley House Trust, Norman House and 
the Margery Fry Memorial Fund, and we express the hope that their efforts 
will continue and multiply. We have also noted with appreciation the work 
of the West London Mission Rehabilitation Centre for Alcoholics, which 
accepts suitable persons discharged from London prisons. 

CHAPTER 3 

PRESENT WEAKNESSES AND THE LINES OF REFORM 

59. In our first chapter (paragraphs 17-21) we noted certain general prin- 
ciples which experience has shown to be essential to any effective scheme of 
after-care. These may be summarised as follows: — 

(1) After-care must be designed to meet the needs both of society and 
of the individual offenders. 

(2) The nature and quality of the after-care service provided should be 
fundamentally the same and available for all offenders, irrespective of 
the particular type of sentence which they may have served. 

(3) After-care is a form of social work which requires in those under- 
taking it special qualities of personality and special training and 
experience. 

(4) After-care, to be fully effective, must be integrated with the work 
of the penal institutions in which the offender serves his sentence, 
and must be conceived as a continuing process throughout his sen- 
tence and for as long as necessary after his release. 

We now consider how far the existing after-care systems take account of 
these requirements or are capable of being adapted to do so. 

Major shortcomings 

60. We have shown that there is at present no one organisation for after- 
care. Even the Central After-Care Association which was set up in 1949 
to create one comprehensive organisation out of the hitherto unrelated bodies 
in the field of compulsory after-care (the Borstal Association, the Central 
Association for the Aid of Discharged Convicts and the Aylesbury Associa- 
tion) continues to function largely as three separate bodies, which are only 
loosely co-ordinated. In the field of voluntary after-care it is the function 
of the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies to 
co-ordinate the work of the local aid societies. But 'these societies, being 
independent bodies in their own right, can only be advised. Thus the case 
committees of some societies continue to meet at the prisons for the purpose 
of interviewing those prisoners who may have expressed a wish for voluntary 
after-care, though the Maxwell Committee expressed the hope, subsequently 
endorsed by the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, 
that, with the appointment of prison welfare officers, the practice would' 
cease.* 

61. The society responsible for assisting a particular ex -prisoner is that 
for the area containing the court from which he was committed. This alloca- 

* Report, paragraph 127. ~ 
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ticm of responsibility, which is a relic of the days when an offender normally 
served his full sentence in the area of his committal, necessitates delegated 
arrangements being made between societies where, in the circumstances 
described in paragraph 46 or as a result of transfers to relieve overcrowding, 
an offender is discharged from a prison in a different area from that . of 
committal. The position is further complicated if the offender goes to live 
on release in the area of yet a third society. 

62. The aid societies vary widely in their energy and efficiency and in the 
policies which they choose to follow. Some have been slow to adjust them- 
selves to a changing situation and continue to work in an atmosphere 
of charitable patronage. The societies were urged by the Maxwell Com- 
mittee to deepen and develop their interests beyond the realm of material 
help to embrace the personal after-care of selected persons according to their 
individual needs* We have received evidence from representatives of a 
number of societies and have been impressed with the drive and enthusiasm 
with which some of them are seeking to realise this aim. But the standard 
of work which they and other progressive societies are able to maintain is 
inevitably conditioned by what they can afford. The kind of help which 
professional social workers are able to give those discharged to compulsory 
after-care is seldom available through local aid societies to men eligible for 
voluntary after-care, though they may be no less in need of such help. We 
regard this as a major weakness of the present arrangements. 

63. Many of the local aid societies, for reasons of financial stringency, 
have of necessity had to employ as after-care officers persons with other 
sources of income who may not be adequately equipped for the work. Other, 
more forward-looking, societies have sought to attract suitable younger men 
and women who have chosen social work as a career. Although the approved 
salary scales of after-care officers have recently been reviewed so as to make 
the posts more attractive to candidates with adequate qualifications, experience 
and ability, they are still low.f But the National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies have informed us that many of the local societies 
would have great difficulty in meeting that part of the cost for which they 
are responsible, while the slender resources of the others would be still 
further depleted. Seven societies, with a combined potential yearly com- 
mitment for 2,000 discharged prisoners, employ no staff. In addition there 
are seven other societies, at risk for a total of 3,600 prisoners a year, who 
employ only part-time workers— nine in all. Twelve other societies have 
a single full-time worker each, even though two of them are each poten- 
tially responsible for over 1,000 prisoners a year and most of the rest 
for 700-1,000 a year each. Only seven societies employ two or more 
full-time workers. These include the six largest societies, j between them 
potentially committed to the after-care of 30,000 discharged prisoners a year. 
But even these six employ only the equivalent of 24J full-time workers 
(counting secretaries as well as after-care officers). This means that of those 
discharged prisoners who apply, the large majority are served by aid societies 



* Report, paragraph 89. m „ , ___ _ , , 

t The revised salary maximum for an after-care officer (grade X) is £995 and for an after- 
care officer (grade II) £685. For prison welfare officers, whose salary scale is related to that 

of probation officers, the present maximum is £1,275. 

t London; Lancashire and Cheshire; Birmingham and West Midlands; West Riding; 
Liverpool, S.W. Lancs, and North Wales; and South Wales. 
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who lack the staff required to relate the help given to a careful and well- 
informed assessment of each individual’s needs. It also means that there are 
wide variations both in quantity and quality of work between one society 
and another. We see little hope of improvement in the present standard of 
service unless the structure of voluntary after-care is radically reformed. 

Public expenditure without public control 

64. The following table* provides a conspectus of the financing of all 
three branches of the after-care system in 1961. All told, the system cost 
£334,000. Of this £54,000, or 16 per cent., was derived from private 
benevolence, while no less than £273,000, or 82 per cent., was met by the 
Exchequer. These figures understate the extent to which after-care services 
are in fact paid for from public funds, because they omit (a) the cost 
of clothing and money payments provided direct by the Prison Commission 
to certain discharged prisoners and borstal inmates, and ( b ) the cost to the 
probation service of undertaking compulsory after-care. Allowing for these 
factors, the current public charge for all after-care services must now amount 
to at least £300,000 a year, to which private contributions may be adding 
some £50,000. It is not the responsibility of the after-care services to 
provide funds for the maintenance of discharged persons and their families : 
it is the responsibility of the National Assistance Board to do this where the 
need arises, and such expenditure is again not reflected in the figures given 
below. The aid societies, the only part of the after-care system which 
still mainly relies on private funds, have been increasing their dependence 
on public resources over the years. Their income in 1961, it will be noted, 
fell £7,000, or 9 per cent., short of their outlay. Recent experience suggests 
that if they continue to operate as at present their budgeting difficulties are 
likely to increase as time goes on. 
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After- 

Care 
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1961-62 
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Prisoners’ 
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1961 


Total 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


Outlay 










Material aid to prisoners 


24 


10 


24 


58 


Caseworkers’ salaries, administra- 
tion and miscellaneous expen- 










diture 


108 


114 


54 


276 


Total 


132 


124 


78 


334 


Income 










From private sources 


— 


n 


43 


54 


From Exchequer 


132 


113 


28 


273 


Total 


132 


124 


71 


327 


Difference between income and out- 










lay 


— 


— 


-7 


-7 


Percentage of outlay borne by 










Exchequer 


100 


91 


36 


82 



* Summarising the figures given in paragraphs 42, 50 and 55. 
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65. The system we have been describing, though heavily dependent on 
public funds, is not subject to strict public control. It is so parcelled out 
as to be confusing- to prisoners, social workers, and public alike, so that 
it tends to discourage voluntary effort without making sure that the public 
funds committed to after-care are used to best advantage. None of our 
witnesses was prepared to defend present arrangements, save perhaps as 
regards borstal lafter-care, land very few wished to retain the status quo. 
As to the changes that should be made, the main division of opinion was 
between advocates of a centralised service and advocates of decentralisation. 
There was a further division between those who would keep compulsory 
and voluntary after-care separately organised and those who advocated a 
single service undertaking both tasks. 

Approaches to reform 

66. The National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies saw 
the remedy for the difficulties of a flagging voluntary movement in greater 
centralisation. In addition to continuing, to employ all prison welfare 
officers, with their salaries wholly reimbursed by the Exchequer as now, 
it proposed to us that the Association should similarly employ, and the 
Exchequer similarly meet the salaries of, all after-care officers serving 
within the ambit of the aid society movement. If this were accepted, the 
Association would become the sole employer of all professional staffs 
engaged in voluntary after-care, inside or outside the prison. The Exchequer 
would become the sole source of funds for the salaries of this voluntary 
movement’s professional staff, in addition to bearing a large share of the 
cost of the movement’s other administrative expenses and of clothing 
provided by it for prisoners on discharge. In effect, these proposals would 
result in the establishment of two parallel centralised services for after- 
care : one for compulsory after-care, wholly Exchequer-financed and using 
probation officers as its field agents ; the other for voluntary after-care, very' 
largely Exchequer-financed, employing its own social workers at prisons 
and in the community, whose efforts would be assisted by local groups of 
voluntary workers— -the aid societies. The suggested division of functions 
between the two services is patently illogical. There is no more reason 
why the social worker in prison, engaged with the needs of all prisoners, 
should be employed by a voluntary society concerned only with voluntary 
after-care rather than by the Central After-Care Association, which is 
concerned only with compulsory after-care. Moreover, if all the social 
workers professionally occupied with prisoners, whether in prison or after 
release, are to be paid by the State, and if the voluntary after-care system 
has to be publicly financed almost to the same extent as the compulsory 
system, then there remains no justification for maintaining two separate 
systems of after-care. 

Unification and decentralisation 

67. The case for creating a single unified organisation for all forms of 
after-care is strong. The present distinctions between compulsory and 
voluntary after-care and between the types of organisation responsible for 
carrying on the work are unquestionably confusing to social workers and 
to prisoners alike. These distinctions are likely to appear even more con- 
fusing and irrational when the provisions of the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, 
enabling compulsory after-care to be extended to fresh groups of offenders, 
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are brought into force. The number of recidivists oscillating between com- 
pulsory and voluntary after-care, according ito the kind of sentence most 
recently served, would then be considerably increased. Continuity of 
records and of treatment, which will be of especial importance in their case, 
is not likely to be facilitated by perpetuating the existing distinctions be- 
tween the arrangements for providing the two types of after-care. 

68. But it does not follow that a unified after-care service should also 
be centralised, whether on the lines of the Central After-Care Association, 
or those proposed to us by the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies, or on the lines of the Central Commission or Board suggested 
by certain other witnesses. Nor, if financial responsibility is centralised, 
does it follow that the pattern of organisation must also be centralised. Any 
well-devised after-care service needs two groups of professional caseworkers. 
The first group are employed at custodial institutions, having the special 
function of getting to know prisoners personally, helping them with their 
“ extra-mural ” difficulties, and initiating plans for their care after release. 
The second group are employed in the community, undertaking social 
work with prisoners’ families and later with the prisoners themselves on 
release. These two groups have to collaborate and therefore need agreed 
procedures for communication. If the workers in either or both of these 
two groups are inexpert, and their responsibilities vaguely defined, there is 
need for a third group of workers, specialising in after-care arranging, to 
bring the two professional groups together, acting as a channel of com- 
munication between, and general overseer of, institutional and community 
workers. This was the justification for creating the organisations which 
preceded the Central After-Care Association, and eventually for creating the 
Central After-Care Association itself, in days when no one in prisons or 
borstals had any clear responsibility or training for after-care, and when 
the dimensions of the work were far smaller than today. In the then 
limited field of compulsory after-care, relying on probation officers for its 
field work, the Central After-Care Association was established to bring 
probation officers into touch with prisoners whose care they would under- 
take and — at second hand — with the institutions in which their charges 
were detained. 

69. The Central After-Care Association co-operates both with the staffs 
of penal institutions and with probation officers, so having a hand in each 
service without being an integral part of either. Its relationships with both 
are founded on letters, telephone calls and periodic visits. But the need for 
such third party arrangements is passing away. When the prison welfare 
officer is accepted as a member of the prison team, we may look forward to 
the growth of a service of professional social workers in all prisons. They 
will become a corps of specialists capable of assuming, and who should be 
firmly encouraged to assume, direct responsibility for after-care planning 
and for entering directly into relations with the community social workers 
to whom they will pass on prisoners for help after release, whether their 
after-care is compulsory or voluntary. In borstals, likewise, where the need 
for specialised social workers is less pressing than in prisons, we shall 
argue (see paragraph 92) that the housemaster is well placed to assume 
direct responsibility for after-care functions. These being the prospects, it 
is our view that there would be more disadvantage than advantage in any 
reform resulting in greater centralisation of services. 
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70. The most favoured type of centralised service was an ad hoc organi- 
sation employing its own social workers both in institutions and in the 
community. But apart from employing and inspecting these two groups 
of professional workers, the central organisation’s direct contribution to 
after-care could only be to act as a channel of communication between 
the two wings of its own professional staff and as a centre of advice on 
unusually difficult cases. Such a centre may be needed in any event, but 
the need for it would not require that the whole after-care service should 
be centrally operated. As to communication, the greater the expertise and 
professionalism of the caseworkers employed, the smaller would become 
the need for any third party to act as go-between, and the stronger would 
be the case for fostering direct contact between workers in the two branches 
who are concenter} with any given prisoner. For reasons stated later (see 
paragraphs 101-102), we reject the idea of an ad hoc service employing 
its own social workers outside penal institutions, just as this idea has (for 
good reasons) been abandoned in compulsory after-care. If it were not 
to employ its own social workers in the community, a centralised service 
could at most be left with the functions of employing social workers in 
prisons and other institutions, and of being the intermediary between these 
workers and those giving after-care service in the community. But, as 
we have already argued, a centrally operated service is not essential for 
promoting collaboration between institutional and community workers. 
The appointment and control of social workers in prisons, and the setting 
of standards, inspection, and advice on difficult cases, can all be provided 
for without centralising the whole service. And we see positive advantages 
in decentralising responsibility for after-care so far as is compatible with 
the maintenance of good standards. Given a service commanding the 
skills needed for constructive after-care work, prisoners will be better 
served in the long run if responsibility for the casework they need is firmly 
placed on those best able to know them personally and appreciate their 
problems— the staff of the institutions and of the community services 
directly involved in the social restoration of prisoners. We accordingly 
reject any solution of present difficulties which would tend towards greater 
centralisation. 

71. The conclusion we draw from this review of approaches to reform is 
that, if after-care is to meet the needs both of society and of the offender, 
major changes are necessary along the following lines: — 

(1) the amalgamation of compulsory and voluntary after-care into a 
common service ; 

(2) the employment of professional social workers on after-care work 
both in penal institutions and in the community ; 

(3) the decentralisation of the arrangements for after-care, accom- 
panied by a strengthening of the lines of communication between 
the social worker in the institution and his colleagues in the com- 
munity ; and 

(4) a greatly increased understanding of the part to be played by 
members of the community in the rehabilitation of offenders. 

In the following chapters we consider how these changes can be accom- 
plished. 
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PART TWO 

CHAPTER 4 



SOCIAL WORK IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

General 

72. The second of the fundamental changes that we envisage (paragraph 71) 
is “ the employment of professional social workers on after-care work both 
in penal institutions and in the community ”, It follows that, wherever after- 
care work is undertaken, the primary responsibility for it should be in the 
hands of those with an appropriate social casework training and outlook. 
Some of them will work from the penal institutions themselves, and they are 
our concern in this chapter. 

73. It is clear that no single pattern of provision will meet the varying 
circumstances of the different institutions involved. In all, however, the 
keynote of the regime should be the individual rehabilitation of each inmate 
and his preparation for responsible freedom. This should become the 
conscious aim of the whole of the institution’s staff. Even where this is 
achieved it will usually be necessary to ensure that the staff includes one or 
more trained social caseworkers to whom the main responsibility for after- 
care is entrusted. Whether or not it should be an exclusive duty or combined 
with some other function needs to be determined experimentally according to 
several factors, including the size of the institution, and the length of stay 
and characteristics of the inmates. What is vital is that in all establishments 
the daily after-care functions should be vested in one or more individuals 
who are adequately equipped for this duty. If after-care is to be their whole 
concern there is an overwhelming case for their selection and training as 
social caseworkers in much the same way as probation officers. If they are 
to have other primary duties (e.g. as borstal housemasters or housemistresses) 
their selection and training must equip them also to perform their after-care 
function. 

74. We examined the suggestion made by some of our witnesses that the 
functions of the probation service should be extended to include work within 
penal institutions. This could be accomplished by requiring probation 
committees to provide each institution within the committee’s area with one 
or more probation officers to carry out the duties now undertaken by prison 
welfare officers. The merits of this proposal are that the services of trained 
social caseworkers would be available to every institution, and facilities for 
interchange between work inside the establishment and supervision in the 
community would be advantageous to the officers themselves. They would 
belong to a single service with its comprehensive recruitment, training and 
salary structure. Communication between officers in their several spheres 
would be easy because of their common professional background. 

75. On the other hand, it was pointed out, the probation service would 
inevitably be linked in the mind of the public, and certainly of the 
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prisoner, with the prison system, and this would prejudice the service’s 
relationships with both. Moreover, it was said, a social caseworker from 
a service independent of the establishment he served could not expect to 
have the same freedom of access to its inmates as one who was a member 
of the staff of the establishment. About one thing we were quite clear: 
for after-care during sentence to be most effective there must be a concerted 
effort on the part of the staff of the institution, and any factor that might 
weaken the cohesion of that effort should be avoided. We concluded that 
the functions of the probation service should not be extended to include' 
work within penal institutions, with the possible exception of detention 
centres. The latter normally serve localities sufficiently compact to enable 
a probation officer, who may be supervising a youth before his detention 
and after his release, to keep in touch by visiting him while in custody 
(see paragraph 96). 

Prisons 

76. In prisons the concept of teamwork by the whole staff directed to 
individual rehabilitation will take time to reach all individuals and levels. 
We now consider how this may be realised and the rdles of the various 
members of the team under the general authority of the governor. We start 
with the social caseworker — hitherto known as the prison welfare officer' — 
but whom we prefer to describe simply as the social worker. 

Social Workers 

77. Public funds for the appointment of social workers in prisons, as 
recommended by the Maxwell Committee, were first made available to 
the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies in 1955 to 
permit an experiment at four local prisons. Two years later, the value of 
this pilot scheme having been established, the aim was set of appointing 
social workers at all local prisons by the end of 1961. The Association 
lost no time in tackling this formidable task. There is now a social 
worker in every local prison in England and Wales and at some of the 
larger establishments there are several. Social workers are also employed 
at special local prisons and at a number of regional prisons. Appendix E 
shows the position at 31st December 1962. 

78. The system is new, its personnel has been rapidly recruited, training 
still needs to be developed ; and the establishment of relationships, both 
with other members of the staff inside the prison and with allied social 
workers in the community, will require patience, mutual tolerance and time. 

79. The social worker should have an unhurried initial interview with a 
prisoner as soon as possible after reception, to relieve the anxiety that is 
inevitable when domestic ties are suddenly disrupted, and to find out 
what urgently needs to be done. He should then take steps to solve any 
social problems left behind and to preserve family ties. Thenceforth he 
should be available to advise, assist and befriend the prisoner during his 
sentence, and to encourage him to discuss any personal problems. Casework 
of this kind requires the trust of the prisoner. The social worker should be 
in regular and frequent contact with the rest of the institutional staff 
through whom much of his work may be done. As soon as practicable, 
a plan should be made for the prisoner’s reintegration in society upon his 
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release. Some planning will be simple ; some protracted and difficult. 
Some plans will of necessity be indeterminate, but none should be 
haphazard. 

80. The social worker’s relationships are threefold. First, it is primarily 
for him to gain the prisoner’s confidence and co-operation leading to his 
resettlement on release. Secondly, he must work harmoniously with other 
members of the prison team who will tell him which prisoners seem to 
need his help, and with whom he will discuss rehabilitation plans. Thirdly, 
he must work with the outside agencies whose aid the prisoner may need 
either while in prison or thereafter. Prison regulations should assist and not 
obstruct this work. 

81. With these considerations in mind we approach the difficult question: 
how should social workers in prisons be appointed? The Maxwell Com- 
mittee addressed their minds to the same question and reached the 
conclusion that : 

“ on the whole the balance of argument was against appointing these 
officers as members of the prison staff. The governing consideration 
which led to this conclusion was that, in order to keep alive the 
sense of interest and responsibility among members of aid societies, 
the status of the prison welfare officers should be such as to make it 
manifest that they will be the agents and advisers of the societies 
whose help and charitable assistance we are all so anxious to 
retain.”* 

The Maxwell Committee was concerned solely with voluntary after-care 
administered through the local aid societies and their co-ordinating body, 
the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. We are 
charged to deal with compulsory as well as voluntary after-care. Some of 
the duties which we envisage for social workers in prisons could not be 
performed by the agents of voluntary societies. 

82. Two conditions must be met. On the one hand the prisoner must 
have someone easy of access within the prison, to whom he can confide 
his problems ; and on the other, the members of the prison team must be 
interdependent, so that the r61e of the social worker is an integral part of 
the life and work of the prison. We therefore propose that the social 
worker in a prison should be appointed by the Home Secretary, f The 
social worker would contribute his skills as do the other professional 
members of the team. He should possess essentially the same qualities 
and skills as a probation officer and he would continue to be remunerated 
like a probation officer (or senior probation officer where appropriate). We 
also recommend that the Home Office inspectors of the reconstructed 
probation and after-care service that we envisage (see Chapter 5) should 
inspect the work of social workers in prisons, who, in turn, should have 
direct access to inspectors for advice on any matter of social casework 
affecting a prisoner. The inspectorate should include experienced social 

•Report, paragraph 102 

tOne of our number (Mrs. Field) felt misgivings about the desirability of social workers in 
prisons becoming part of the prison staff, and thought that this arrangement should be kept 
under review. 
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workers, as in the present probation inspectorate. Such measures should 
ensure that social workers would not work in isolation from their colleagues 
in other institutions and in the probation and after-care service, and should 
facilitate interchange of stall between the two services. 

83. We further recommend that there should be social workers in all 
prisons, including central prisons. A prisoner serving a long sentence needs 
the services of a social worker at the outset of his sentence and during its 
course as much as any other prisoner. 

84. The case-load of a social worker will depend, among other things, 
on the type of prison, its average population, the average length of sentence 
served in the prison and the rate of turnover. The staff needed in each 
institution will, therefore, depend on these factors. There is as yet not 
enough experience on which to assess the maximum practical case-load for 
social workers in prisons, but all the evidence is that it should be much 
smaller than at present. We would stress, too, the importance of social 
workers being provided with suitable office accommodation and given 
adequate clerical assistance. 

85. Since we hold the view that social workers in prisons should possess 
the same qualities and substantially the same skills as probation officers (see 
paragraph 82) and should continue to be remunerated like probation 
officers, we conclude that in the long run social workers in prisons and 
probation officers should share the same training. But the lack of training 
of most existing social workers in prisons presents an immediate problem. 
Few social workers in prisons have been recruited from probation and 
analogous fields of social work, and the training provided on entry to the 
service is limited to a four weeks’ induction course arranged by the National 
Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. We recommend that the 
Probation and After-Care Training Board, whose appointment we propose 
in paragraph 167, should examine as soon as possible the training needs. 
Any ad hoc training arrangements that might be introduced should even- 
tually be superseded by permanent schemes for the combined training of 
probation officers and social workers in prisons (see paragraph 118). 

Prison officers 

86. All our witnesses agreed that prison officers can and therefore must 
play a vital part in the work of rehabilitation, especially in prisons where an 
officer is charged with particular responsibility for a small group of 
prisoners. Of all who work in prisons, he is the one who deals with the 
smallest number of men, and so is in a position to learn, in the course of 
everyday contacts at work, training and recreation, a good deal about 
individual prisoners and their families and the kind of help needed. The 
prison officer may be the first person to observe that a prisoner is dis- 
turbed by some personal anxiety. By enlisting the aid of the social worker 
a difficulty may be quickly resolved which, unless the prisoner himself seeks 
help, may effectively retard his progress. 

87. We are aware of various schemes designed to involve prison officers 
in this work, and we welcome them. But we recognise the practical difficul- 
ties in many prisons, particularly local prisons with large floating popula- 
tions and frequent escort duties to the courts to be undertaken. The 
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present conditions of overcrowding make it virtually impossible for the 
prison officer to get to know many of his charges sufficiently well, but we 
hope it will become customary for the prison officer in all prisons positively 
to assist the social worker. If he is to do this, he must be better equipped 
to understand prisoners as individuals with problems, and to develop a 
positive and helpful relationship with them. For these purposes the prison 
officer needs training which will make him aware of new methods and skills 
and enable him to understand how such work can be reconciled with dis- 
cipline and security. Courses at the Prison Officers’ Training School at 
Wakefield should, we suggest, place more stress on the study of human 
behaviour, group work, the contribution the prison officer can make to the 
prisoner’s rehabilitation and after-care, personally and in collaboration 
with the social worker with whose special functions he should be made 
familiar. 

Co-ordination of social casework 

88. We have referred to the functions of the social worker in prison, and 
to the role of the prison officer in bringing to early notice personal prob- 
lems affecting a prisoner. The other members of the prison team, and 
particularly those in the chaplain’s department, have equally important 
roles in their own spheres in contributing to effective social casework, 
through concern for the prisoner as an individual, and their skill in 
identifying those with personal and social problems. 

89. Lack of co-ordination sometimes leads to contact being made with 
an outside agency by more than one staff member. Such duplication can 
best be avoided if the social worker in prison normally deals with all case- 
work communication with outside agencies ; and he should know of any 
contact made with them by other members of the team. 

90. The governor, with his overall responsibility, must be the leader of 
the team. Moreover, while each member of his staff will contribute his 
particular skills, it will be for the governor to provide inspiration, 
encouragement and the help needed for consistent teamwork directed to the 
genuine rehabilitation of each prisoner. 

Borstal institutions 

Boys 

91. Borstal training is essentially a remedial and educational system 
which seeks to check the delinquency of young persons by first discovering 
their capacities and potentialities as individuals — moral, mental, physical 
and vocational — and then bringing such personal influences and training to 
bear as are most likely to stimulate the best in them. 

92. Borstal institutions are organised in houses. The housemaster (an 
assistant governor II) is, under the governor, responsible not only for the 
general administration of his house, but also for the personal training and 
guidance of each of the fifty or more boys comprising it. Thus the basic 
responsibility for the success of borstal training rests upon his shoulders ; 
he must know each boy and his home background ; he must be aware of 
the outside influences that may have had some bearing on the boy’s 
delinquency or affected his attitude to society, and with which the boy may 
have to contend when he goes out. The housemaster is thus well placed to 
fulfil, as a natural extension of his present training functions, the after-care 
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functions performed in prison by a specialist social worker. We believe it to 
be possible and desirable to entrust the main social casework functions in 
boys’ borstals to the housemasters, provided their recruitment and training 
are revised with these extended duties in mind. Then specialist social 
workers would not be needed in borstals. Indeed, their appointment 
might discourage the housemaster from accepting the responsibility for 
after-care planning which we believe to be within his capacity. A 
housemaster will be expected to be well-informed about those social 
problems which are met in after-care, and this experience will be of value 
to him when, in the normal course of his career, he becomes a governor 
and has a more general responsibility in these matters. 

93. There are, however, arguments on the other side. Most housemasters 
are not particularly well equipped by training and experience for after- 
care functions. Their training deals mainly with the administration of 
penal institutions and not with social casework, while their after-care 
experience has been limited by the responsibility for after-care planning 
now vested in the Borstal Division of the Central After-Care Association. 
How far and how soon this can be remedied is so uncertain that specialist 
social workers may be necessary, at any rate as a temporary measure, and 
perhaps permanently, in institutions dealing with the more difficult types 
of case. We believe that the housemaster’s competence in social casework 
should be built up sufficiently to enable him to be responsible for after- 
care. We do not, however, rule out the possible need in some borstals 
to appoint, exceptionally, specialist social workers. Where such appoint- 
ments were made, they would have the added advantage that the presence 
of a skilled social worker would contribute to the social work education 
of the borstal staff. 

94. Improving the competence of the borstal housemaster in social 
work has a short-term and a long-term aspect. The short-term aspect is 
discussed in paragraph 119, since it also concerns probation officers 
and social workers in prisons. The long-term aspect needs much thought, 
since housemasters are not recruited and trained as such but as assistant 
governors (grade II) in the prison service. Though it is usual for assistant 
governors to begin their careers as borstal housemasters, all are potential 
prison governors. Accordingly, they cannot be trained simply as social 
workers. But the present training schemes for assistant governors at 
Wakefield do not provide adequate preparation for the extended social 
work functions we are postulating for borstal housemasters. Though the 
Wakefield courses have a certain social science content, they are primarily 
concerned with the management of persons in custody. For their extended 
duties housemasters will need a deeper and longer grounding in casework 
methods (including group work), taught by experienced social workers ; 
a widened practical knowledge of social and behavioural problems affecting 
young delinquents and of the relevant social services in the community ; 
and spells of practical experience not only in penal institutions but in 
probation and other community agencies. Since improvements in recruit- 
ment and training of borstal staffs are crucial to the development of a 
decentralised after-care service such as we envisage, we hope that they 
can be an early concern of the Probation and After-Care Training Board 
(see paragraph 167). 
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Girls 

95. All that we have said in paragraphs 91-94 about the future role of 
housemasters in after-care applies in principle equally to girls’ borstals 
and their housemistresses. But in girls’ borstals the case for the employ- 
ment of specialist social workers is stronger as the task is even more 
formidable. Experience has shown that girls sentenced to borstal training 
are likely to be more deeply disturbed and less responsive than boys so 
sentenced, so that there is great difficulty in establishing a relationship 
of confidence with girls. The need for expert family social work, in co- 
operation with the appropriate community agencies, is as great as in the 
case of boys. 

Detention Centres 

96. The normal duration of an order of detention in a detention centre is 
three months, and up to 400 boys may pass through a particular centre 
in a year. This precludes the stall from getting to know many of their 
charges intimately, and there is little or no scope for the appointment 
of officers with functions similar to those of borstal housemasters. We 
understand that in these circumstances each detention centre is being 
authorised to appoint a full-time social worker. But the disciplinary staff 
will need to be specially alert if the social worker is to be assisted in 
identifying during the short period of their detention those inmates with 
the greatest need. While, therefore, it is too early to judge the merits of 
these appointments, we welcome this development. Detention centres 
normally have the advantage of fairly limited catchment areas. Visits 
by parents and contact with the social worker are thus facilitated. 
Arrangements for social casework in detention centres should however be 
kept flexible. The probation officer, who may be supervising a youth 
before his detention and after his release, may help by visiting the youth 
at the detention centre or by keeping in touch with his family. If it is 
found that most detention centres need their own social workers, they 
should be recruited and trained in the same way as social workers in 
prisons and probation officers. It will be for tire Probation and After- 
Care Training Board to examine the training needs. 

CHAPTER 5 

AFTER-CARE IN THE COMMUNITY 

Defining the need 

97. The current edition of the publication “ Prisons and Borstals ” states 
that “ modem methods of prison treatment seek the social rehabilitation of 
the offender, endeavouring to prepare him to take his place once more as a 
normal member of society, and to help him to retain the feeling that he is still 
part of the community and that the community takes a continuing interest 
in his welfare. But this effort may be fruitless unless the difficult transition 
to life in toe world outside the prison gates is helped and guided by a humane 
and efficient system of after-car®, and unless the community is prepared to 
receive him as one who has a right to such a place in it as he may establish 
by his efforts to succeed ”. 
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98. More is required of the community than the provision of material help. 
While a person about to be discharged from a penal institution needs to have 
deficiencies in clothing made good and to be given immediate financial aid, 
these provisions are incidental to the main task. The prime purpose of after- 
care in the community is to offer the discharged prisoner the friendship, 
guidance and moral support that he needs if he is to surmount the difficulties 
that face him in the outside world. Those difficulties are often of a personal or 
domestic nature ; they have sometimes contributed to his former delinquency 
and may impede his full and lasting social readjustment. 

99. Some discharged persons need little or no help ; for others after-care 
support during their first few weeks of freedom is sufficient. But many re- 
quire skilled rehabilitative help for a long time, if a return to prison, is to be 
prevented. In their report on “ The After-Care and Supervision of Dis- 
charged Prisoners ” the Advisory Council identified the categories of offenders 
most likely to be in special need of guidance and help on release and so to 
have first priority in any extension of compulsory after-care. The Council 
considered whether, since a particular offender’s need for after-care seemed 
to spring from his character and circumstances rather than from his member- 
ship of a particular penal category, individual selection for compulsory after- 
care was practicable. They concluded that it was not, in the absence of 
satisfactory criteria by which to select individuals ; but they recognised that, 
if research were able to show what factors in an offender’s character and 
circumstances were relevant to the need for after-care, this would facilitate an 
objective approach to the problem of selection* The present system of 
dividing categories of offenders between compulsory or voluntary after-care, 
as the case may be, inevitably disregards individual needs. Some of those 
in the categories covered by voluntary after-care require skilled guidance 
and help no less than many who are subject to compulsory after-care. 

100. We have already recorded our view (paragraph 19) that the same 
quality of guidance and help ought to be available to all discharged persons, 
whether they are released to compulsory or to voluntary after-care. The 
only distinction between the two forms of after-care should lie in the legal 
consequences of failure to respond. The discharged person under compulsory 
after-care is subject to revocation of licence and consequent recall if he fails 
to co-operate ; voluntary after-care may be accepted or rejected at will. Our 
recommendations (see Chapter 4) for social care while in custody are de- 
signed to secure that such care will be applied according to individual need. 
We think that the future structure of after-care in the community ought also 
to ensure that after-care according to individual need will be available re- 
gardless of whether it is compulsory or voluntary. To achieve this common 
standard of after-care it is essential that responsibility for its organisation 
should be vested in a single service. 

A separate after-care service? 

101. We ’began by considering whether this service should be an ad hoc 
organisation specialising in after-care and employing its own social workers 
in the community, as proposed by some of our witnesses. Its social workers 
would need qualities and skills similar to those of probation officers. A 
separate service would therefore compete for staff in the same depleted field 

* Report, paragraphs 31-33. 
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of recruitment as does the probation service, with the handicap that a new 
and untried service might seem less attractive to potential applicants than the 
probation service. Moreover, the full-time officers of a comparatively small 
self-contained after-care service would necessarily be stationed for the most 
part in the larger oentras of population where the bulk of the work lies. 
Discharged persons residing elsewhere would not have the ease of access to 
their after-care officer that they would to the local probation officer. We have 
already shown how similar considerations led those responsible for compulsory 
after-care to rely increasingly on the probation service for their casework. 

102. Another objection to creating a separate after-care service is that this 
would tend to perpetuate the fragmentary approach to problems of de- 
linquency. Many persons discharged to after-care have been, at an earlier 
stage, on probation or otherwise a concern of the probation service. The 
trend of penal policy today is towards closer integration of the various 
services concerned with the treatment of offenders. An example of this is to 
be seen in the recent amalgamation of the Prison Commission with the Home 
Office as provided for in the Criminal Justice Act, 1961. In introducing this 
measure in Parliament the Home Secretary referred to his concern with the 
reformative-, aspects of prison treatment and their development m relation 
to other kinds of treatment. He expressed the hope that the Prison Com- 
mission might become a part of a wider organisation covering all Home 
Office responsibility for criminal justice and the treatment of offenders. 

An enlarged probation and after-care service 

103 There is clearly a strong case for concentrating in a single service 
social’ work in the community with delinquents, whether they are proba- 
tioners or offenders released from correctional establishments. We agree with 
the view of the Morisom Committee that “within the home and family 
environment, there is a broad band of social casework which probation 
officers can appropriately undertake because it is concerned with offenders 
and others who, have come into the ambit of the courts. After-care comes 
in this category. The employment of probation officers as after-care agents 
may also, in many cases, provide a useful homogeneity in the approachto, 
and responsibility for, an offender at different stages in his career This 
is one of die advantages that has resulted from the present use of probation 
officers to supervise the majority of those discharged to compulsory after-care 
As the Advisory Council observed in their report on “ The After-Care and 
Supervision of Discharged Prisoners ”, “ the probation service combines, like 
no other organised body, the two essentials for effective after-care. It is com- 
posed of trained social workers ... and it is so spread over the whole 
country that a discharged prisoner will seldom live more than a few miles 
from his supervisor, with the result that if a crisis occurs in his rehabilitation, 
help and advice are readily available ”.f 

104. We have therefore concluded that after-care in the community, both 
compulsory and voluntary, should be undertaken, by an expanded and re- 
organised probation and after-care service. We have reached this conclusion 
despite two factors that some witnesses suggested might impede the work ot 
probation officers with discharged persons. The first was that some offenders 

* Report, paragraph 104. 

t Report, paragraph 27. 
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resent after-care and do so the more if their after-care officer was formerly 
their probation officer, who perhaps, by reporting unfavourably to the court, 
contributed to the decision to impose a custodial sentence. We are not 
satisfied that this resentment is widespread. Moreover, one of the objects of 
our recommendations foe care while in custody is to break down the tendency 
to resent after-care by inducing an understanding of its purpose. Where the 
offender returns to the care of a probation officer whom he has known earlier, 
much will depend on the relationship that was then established ; and, in any 
case where there is 'teal difficulty, we understand that arrangements can often 
be made for another officer to supervise. 

105. The second, and more serious, criticism expressed to' us was that after- 
care is, in practice, the “ Cinderella ” of the probation service. The Morison 
Committee concluded that “ probation and case committees and, to a degree, 
probation officers themselves, tend to regard after-care work as extraneous to 
the normal functions of die probation officer, and, hence, to give it insufficient 
attention in considering staffing needs or to give other work priority over it at 
a time of pressure.”* We also received this impression. The assumption 
by the probation service on a large scale of responsibility for after-care 
would clearly require a new approach. 

106. It follows that an expansion of the probation service in England 
and Wales to deal with after-care on the lines we have recommended must 
be accompanied by a reorganisation of that service. The probation service 
would in future extend beyond its hitherto accepted role of a social service 
of the courts. That part of its work concerned with after-care would be 
carried out, not upon the courts’ directions, but as a continuation in the 
community of treatment begun in custody as a result of sentences imposed 
by the courts. We consider that it would be appropriate for these two 
primary functions of the service to be reflected in its title and we recom- 
mend, therefore, that it should become the “ Probation and After-Care 
Service ”, 

The scope of after-care work 

Compulsory after-care 

107. The after-care work undertaken by the probation service will in 
any event be greatly enlarged when compulsory after-care is extended to 
all the new categories of offenders prescribed in the Criminal Justice Act, 
1961. It is expected that the probation and after-care service will then 
have to cope with something of the order of 6,000-7,000 discharged 
adults each year (comprising categories (c), (d) and (e) in paragraph 26 
and categories (a), ( b ) and (c) in paragraph 27), as compared with about 
600 at present (see paragraph 34). About 6,000-7,000 offenders under 21 
may be expected in due course to be released from detention centres to 
after-care by probation and after-care officers. Eventually, it seems likely 
that compulsory after-care (including approved school children) will 
account for about one quarter of the whole case-load of the probation 
and after-care service, against only one eighth of the present case-load. j 

* Report, paragraph 106. 

t Omitting approved school children, compulsory after-care of persons released from 
penal institutions is likely to account for one fifth of the whole case-load, compared with 
one tenth at present. 
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Voluntary after-care 

108. Under our proposals, the probation and after-care service would 
be responsible also for meeting such demands as may be made by some 
proportion of the 45,000 other adults annually discharged from prisons. 
It is impossible to estimate how many of these persons will seek after- 
care. Prison welfare officers vary greatly in their assessments of the 
extent to which prisoners not discharged to compulsory supervision are 
likely to require after-care services of one kind or another. Experience 
suggests that, as the casework training of social workers employed in 
prisons is improved, they will discover a need for after-care in an 
increasing proportion of persons. How many will accept after-care must 
be speculative, as is the number of those whose needs will be limited to 
practical assistance in getting settled in home and employment imme- 
diately on discharge ; but there cannot be any doubt that a substantial 
increase in the volume of the work is inevitable. 

Welfare work with prisoners’ families 

109. What cam be broadly described as casework in ifihte community on 
behalf of prisoners may also be expected to make increasing calls on 
the time of the probation and after-care service. The importance and 
extent of this work, which vs discuss in Chapter 6, has grown with the 
appointment of social workers in prisons and will no doubt continue to 
develop. 

Specialisation in after-care 

110. Plans for meeting the needs of offenders on release should be made 
while they are still in custody. Nevertheless, immediately on regaining 
their freedom many prisoners will have needs which are more complicated 
and may be much more urgent than those of most probationers, who have 
not suffered the same disruption of their lives. Although these immediate 
difficulties may not endure, they will often be acute in the first few days 
or weeks of freedom. Advice, introductions, companionship, a steadying 
hand— someone to speak for a man and help him to regain self-respect 
and keep alive the will to go straight — all these things, if promptly given, 
may swing the balance away from recidivism. After-care and probation 
call for similar skills in the caseworker, but the tempo may need to 
differ appreciably. The officer dealing with men discharged to compulsory 
supervision, each of whom has been instructed to report to him personally 
at a specified time and place, must be there, ready to give the full time 
that each ex-prisoner requires. And the discharging authority will expect 
prompt reporting of any man who fails to keep his initial appointment. 
Even though an officer may not personally see every man applying for 
voluntary after-care who comes by arrangement with the prison social 
worker, still less the many discharged prisoners who just drop in, he will 
be responsible for the arrangements for voluntary after-care in his area 
and for enlisting the support of other agencies. Accordingly, we recom- 
mend that there should be specialised after-care facilities wherever justified 
by the volume of work. 

111. Special facilities would be neither feasible nor necessary in country 
districts and small towns. In some other places the object may be 
achieved by fixing particular hours or days on which different classes 
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of ex-prisoners and probationers are seen. But in the larger urban centres 
it would be important to carry specialisation further: some members of 
the probation and after-care service should specialise on after-care work 
for a period. 

112. In arguing for a measure of specialisation we may appear to 
conflict with the Morison Committee’s view that “there should not be 
any general movement towards specialisation [by probation officers] in 
particular types of work, such as after-care or matrimonial conciliation 
But that Committee was not envisaging, as we are, a single field service 
combining probation work with responsibility for the whole range of 
after-care, voluntary as well as compulsory. We are not proposing a 
“ general movement ” towards specialisation, or suggesting specialisation 
as a life-long commitment of an individual officer. We propose simply 
a division of functions among members of a single service with a diversity 
of duties, such as would permit them, according to their particular 
aptitudes and inclinations and the needs of the work, to concentrate on 
one or other of these duties for spells of varying length during the course 
of their service. We think, too, that much would be gained by encouraging 
interchange of personnel between the probation and after-care service and 
social work in prisons. In the first few years of the expanded probation 
and after-care service there will also be a particular place for officers 
giving their full time to after-care, in that an intensive effort will be 
needed to give impetus to the after-care aspect of the service, to build 
up new machinery of collaboration with the social workers in penal 
institutions and with voluntary agencies, and to enlist new sources of help. 

A new range of duties 

113. The Morison Committee recommended that the small probation 
areas still remaining should be merged in larger administrative units so 
that, so far as practicable, every probation area should have a principal 
probation officer. In the service we envisage he would be renamed 
“ principal probation and after-care officer ” and would bear the same 
responsibility for after-care as for probation. 

114. Thus there would be for the first time, covering each part of the 
country, a public authority whose principal officer would be responsible 
to it for taking a comprehensive view of the whole range of after-care 
needs and services. He would have equal responsibility for the after-care 
offered as a voluntary service to the majority of discharged prisoners and 
for the compulsory after-care of the minority. One of his main duties 
would be to enlist volunteers for personal service and to harness and 
stimulate the work of the voluntary organisations and public agencies 
which would be contributing to after-care. 

115. This work of organising and development would be specially 
important during the crucial early years when the probation and after- 
care service was being built up to cover its wider duties. It would be 
(necessary, at any rate in the larger areas, for someone to devote the 
whole or most of his time to it. Therefore, in these larger areas, the 
probation and after-care committee should assign one of their officers to 
take immediate responsibility, under the principal probation and after- 
care officer, for the oversight of after-care activities. 

* Report, paragraph 215 and Recommendation (73). 
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116. The after-care functions we envisage would be: 

(a) casework with dependants of persons serving custodial sentences ; 

( b ) participation in pre-discharge planning of community after-care 
for those to be released to compulsory supervision, including 

(i) correspondence and consultation with social workers at 
prisons and detention centres, the staffs of borstals and the 
appropriate central authorities ; 

(ii) arrangements for pre-release home leave, reports on home 
conditions, and the like ; 

(c) similar participation in pre-discharge planning for those accepting 
voluntary after-care ; 

(d) after-care casework, with both compulsory and voluntary 
categories ; 

(e) building up contacts with employers, landladies, hostels, clubs, 
and so on ; 

(f) giving help and advice in the initiation and development of new 

projects to meet special needs ; 

(g) finding voluntary auxiliaries to work in regular association with 
the service’s professional staff. 

117. To assist the pre-release planning of after-care and to ensure that 
the staffs of penal institutions were not left in ignorance of the effects of 
their work, with individual offenders, it would be important that officers 
of the probation and after-care service should make periodic reports to 
the interested institutions on the progress of individual discharged persons 
under care in the community. This could not be applied to everybody 
immediately and no doubt a system of priorities would be worked out. 

118. The Morison Committee recognised that it was essential that pro- 
bation officers should be prepared in their training for the special problems 
of after-care ;* but they discussed training largely in administrative terms 
because they did not think it within their province to make detailed recom- 
mendations about the content of training, f Our proposals will place 
probation officers in a new situation, in that the present large prepon- 
derance of young people and of first offenders in their case-loads will be 
notably diminished. As we have shown in paragraph 107, compulsory 
after-care cases are eventually likely to rise from an eighth to a quarter of 
the service’s total case-load ; and there may be a large flow of adults 
seeking after-care voluntarily, including many who are recidivists and 
some who are homeless and friendless too. The probation and after-care 
officer will need a good understanding of the institutional branch of the 
penal system and of actual conditions in every kind of correctional estab- 
lishment ; knowledge of the special features of casework among inmates 
of correctional establishments ; and insight into the problems of 
“ institutionalisation ” and “ resocialisation ” inherent in prolonged segre- 
gation from society, aggravated as they are for those who are homeless 
and friendless. Training on these lines would be equally suitable and 
necessary for social workers in prisons (paragraph 85) and may be needed 
for social workers at detention centres (paragraph 96). 

* Report, paragraph 107. 

f Report, paragraph 292. 
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119. The Morison Committee recognised that refresher training courses 
were essential to enable the probation service to assimilate new and 
expanding duties.* In-service courses bearing on after-care will be 
specially necessary. The need for reorientation will be even greater for 
borstal house staffs. Decentralisation of after-care presupposes a much 
better acquaintance between probation officers, social workers in prisons, 
borstal housemasters and housemistresses, and approved school staffs. 
Preparing the new after-care system will require not only reorientation 
courses but also opportunities for discussion and joint study for these 
different but complementary groups of workers. 

Voluntary help 

The task for the after-care auxiliary 

120. We have recognised (paragraphs 45-58) the valuable work done for 
ex-prisoners by voluntary organisations and individuals, in particular the 
prisoners’ aid societies, on whom the bulk of such work has fallen for 
upwards of a century: their devoted service, always exacting and often 
unrewarding, is indicative of the concern of many in the community to help 
the former offender to re-establish himself. 

121. When the probation and after-care service proposed earlier in this 
chapter is established there will still be ail indispensable part to be played 
by voluntary workers as auxiliaries to probation and after-care officers. 
The main need of many offenders is for simple encouragement, friend- 
ship and human understanding, which could be given by sincere and 
warm-hearted auxiliaries who had sound common sense and the ability to 
make themselves acceptable to those whom they sought to help. 

122. Probation officers, at present, have a statutory duty to supervise 
personally those assigned to them, whether on probation or for after-care, 
and they have not generally enlisted the help of voluntary workers. The 
great expansion of after-care work that we envisage will radically alter the 
situation. The number of offenders under 21 discharged to compulsory 
after-care each year may ultimately increase from some 7,000 to 11,000 
or so. In the case of adult offenders, the expected increase is from 600 
to about 6,000, while the last figure might be exceeded by the number of 
adults voluntarily seeking after-care. It will be impossible for the pro- 
bation and after-care service to undertake this formidable task unaided. If 
after-care is to be adequate, the h,elp of many voluntary workers, drawn 
from all walks of life, will be essential. This dependence upon them 
is to be welcomed as being consonant with that growing concern of the 
community for ex-offenders which we so greatly wish to foster. 

123. So long, however, as there are two categories of after-care, com- 
pulsory and voluntary, with sanctions for unsatisfactory response to the 
former alone, the probation and after-care officer’s responsibilities must also 
differ. He cannot divest himself of personal responsibility in compulsory 
after-care : for example, he alone can report to the appropriate authority on 
the question of recall. Moreover, every person subject to compulsory after- 
care is entitled to claim direct access to the probation and after-care officer. 

* Report, paragraph 330. 
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124. The particular need of an individual will not meoessarily depend 
on the category of after-care to which the law assigns him. The straight- 
forward help required by many persons in both categories could well be 
given by auxiliaries to the relief of the probation and after-care officer. 
This would involve some change in the outlook of probation officers towards 
after-oare, as was foreseen by their representatives who gave evidence. The 
new arrangement would demand a notable partnership between the pro- 
fessional after-care officer and the voluntary workers chosen and equipped 
to support him. Moreover, it might be desirable in some instances for 
the after-care auxiliary, like tire probation and after-care officer, to be 
enabled to visit a prisoner whom he was to befriend on release. After-care 
auxiliaries would be expected to report regularly on their progress with 
cases assigned to them. 

Recruiting auxiliaries 

125. Witnesses assured us that many people would come forward to offer 
voluntary service las auxiliaries if a call were made to them in terms both 
clear and practical telling them how and where their help was required. 
Such a call, we believe, must be sounded nationally by a central authority. 
We indicate below some of the likely recruiting grounds. 

126. Those members of local prisoners’ aid societies who are already 
engaged upon this particular work will naturally be drawn towards the new 
auxiliary service, for which many of them have aptitude and experience. 
We hope that the proposals in this report will give them more time to devote 
themselves, in co-operation with the probation and after-care officers, to the 
personal welfare of the ex-prisoner. Another fruitful source of recruitment 
might be through local bodies, such as the Blackfriars Settlement and the 
New Bridge, which undertake the' befriending of ex-prisoners with the 
assistance of voluntary helpers. 

127. We learned from the National Association of Prison Visitors that 
over eight hundred men and women, selected las prison visitors, go regu- 
larly to the prisons in England and Wales, to befriend almost all prisoners, 
except those serving short sentences. Some visitors keep in touch with 
prisoners after release, although this practice is not general. Here is a 
considerable body of men and women, some of whom might well be willing 
to extend their service to after-care in the local community. 

128. We believe that there are many in the churches who would welcome 
an opportunity of making a larger cohtribution in this field of Christian 
service. The Social Responsibility Department of the British Council of 
Churches has recently mounted a few pilot schemes. 

129. Various national voluntary organisations assured us of their sym- 
pathy in any campaign to recruit after-care auxiliaries. These are organisa- 
tions which have units throughout the country and are equipped to undertake 
campaigns of their own in response to stimulus by a central authority. 
Doubtless other organisations too, both local and national, could arouse 
interest among then members in active participation in after-care. 

130. Finally, there are many persons, unattached to any voluntary 
organisation, who are well fitted to be after-care auxiliaries. They must be 
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discovered, and the best recruiting (agents will often be the probation and 
after-care officers and their after-care auxiliaries through their wide contacts 
in the community. 

Selection and training of auxiliaries 

131. There are certain dangers attached to selecting persons 1x> work 
with prisoners and we wish to stress the importance of careful selection, 
perhaps involving some period of probationary service. 

132. As to training, it is necessary to stress that this is not work for 
inexperienced amateurs. It requires a warm heart but also a clear head, 
compassion combined with insight, lack of illusion, and preparedness for 
disappointment. Most lafter-care auxiliaries will find their good intentions 
more effectively translated into rewarding achievement if they can have some 
training and can work under the regular guidanoe of professional social 
workers. The point is well made in a different context by the Young- 
husband Report :* 

“If voluntary workers are asked to give regular time, and to take 
appropriate responsibility, there then exists an obligation to equip them 
to do the job competently. Training is essential if voluntary workers 
are to give their services knowledgeably and acceptably, and training can 
help them to feel an integral part of the service. It is particularly im- 
portant if they are to recognise when the situation requires a profession- 
ally trained worker or a different service ”, 

Most voluntary workers with the necessary interest and aptitude for after- 
care would not, however, have the time to undertake an extensive training 
programme, nor would it be reasonable to expect this of them. Given 
interest and aptitude, the most effective training is “ guided practice ” 
combined with “ training seminars ”. By this we mean after-care work under 
the guidance of a probation and after-care officer who is personally con- 
cerned with the cases the auxiliary has undertaken to help (cf. paragraph 
57). After a short induction course — spread over several evenings or 
weekends — to give the background to the auxiliary’s work, with particular 
reference to the kind of persons and problems he may expect to encounter, 
one or two cases would be assigned to the auxiliary. The probation and 
after-care officer would retain his responsibility for the cases, would require 
regular reports from the auxiliary, and would make it clear to the auxiliary 
that all matters relating to the oases were confidential. The auxiliary 
should feel that he can count on the advice and support of the probation 
and after-care officer at all times and should continue his training by 
discussion with him. These private consultations should be supplemented 
by case conferences at which a group of auxiliaries meet together with their 
probation and after-care officers to share experiences and discuss current 
problems. A simple manual for voluntary workers in after-care would 
also be of great value. 

133. Ways and means of arranging induction courses and continuing 
“ in-service ” training for auxiliaries will be a matter for consideration by 
the Central Council for Probation and After-Care (see paragraph 165). 

* Report of the Working Party on Social Workers in the Local Authority Health and 
Welfare Services, H.M.S.O., 1959, paragraph 1059. 
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Other tasks for voluntary effort 

134. We do not regard the contribution of the various religious bodies 
and voluntary organisations in the local community as being limited to the 
finding of auxiliaries. Many such organisations, both local and national, 
are already participating in the rehabilitation of discharged offenders in 
other ways. Some work with prisoners’ families, others provide clubrooms 
where lonely ex-prisoners can find a welcome. Others again interest em- 
ployers in offering work to ex-prisoners, or householders in accepting them 
as lodgers. Some organisations have established hostels for the homeless 
and there is great need for more provision of this kind. The need for 
hostels for special groups has been strongly impressed upon us. Drawing 
attention to the special needs of persistent offenders for after-care, the 
Advisory Council, in their recent report on “ Preventive Detention have 
suggested that many such offenders require the support of a residential institu- 
tion for a considerable time after their release and in some cases _ for 
the rest of their lives. In all these directions and others to be devised 
there is scope for voluntary effort that we desire to' see encouraged and 
expanded. 

135. But if these voluntary efforts are to have direction and purpose they 
need to be co-ordinated and stimulated both locally and nationally. In 
Chapters 7 and 8 we recommend the setting up of machinery for this 
purpose. 



CHAPTER 6 

THE FAMILIES OF OFFENDERS 

136. Many of our witnesses drew attention to the importance of including 
offenders’ families within fire ambit of after-care. This is desirable in the 
first instance to meet the immediate anxieties of the offender, and the imme- 
diate needs of his family who sometimes have to face the loss of their 
breadwinner. Even where the family is otherwise sound, the longer-term 
economic and social consequences may lead to stresses adversely affecting 
both the marital relationship and the welfare of children. In many cases 
domestic troubles have already been present and may indeed have contri- 
buted to the commission of the offences. Here the skill of the probation 
and after-care officer can be used to endeavour that the offender returns to 
better home relationships than prevailed at the time of his conviction. 

Making contact with the family 

137. Women’s Voluntary Service have recognised the need of offenders’ 
families for social help and are operating a scheme at the Surrey Quarter 
Sessions (with the support of the Chairman and the co-operation of police 
and probation officers) under which the offender, or his family if in court, 
are asked, either by the police or the probation officer, whether a home visit 
by a member of Women’s Voluntary Service would be welcome. Where the 
offer is accepted, there is no delay in ascertaining and dealing with the imme- 
diate needs of the family. This scheme has recently been extended to the 
Hertfordshire Quarter Sessions and the Surrey Assizes. 



* Report published 1963, paragraphs 44-45 and 74-75. 
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138. While not all families need help or would welcome it if offered, early 
contact with others could be the means of easing difficulties at a stage when 
they loom largest. Under our proposals, an approach to the family would be 
made at the discretion of the probation and after-care officer, either in 
court, if a member of the family were present at that time, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. From the point of view of building up a relationship of 
confidence with the prisoner, the approach would ordinarily be made with 
his prior knowledge and, it would be hoped, in most cases with his co- 
operation. Close liaison between the probation and after-care officer and the 
social worker at the institution in which the offender is detained will be 
essential to ensure that the problems of the prisoner and of his family are 
seen and dealt with as a whole. 

Co-ordination of social work with families 

139. Though file probation and after-care service will be responsible for 
seeing that help is given in a particular case, the most appropriate course 
will often be to refer the family to an agency specialising in family problems. 
The probation and after-care services will incidentally be at pains to avoid 
overlapping of work with a family by different agencies, about which some 
of our witnesses expressed concern. 

140. The Children and Young Persons Bill*, at present before Parliament, 
provides that “ it shall be the duty of every local authority to make avail- 
able such advice, guidance and assistance as may promote the welfare of 
children by diminishing the need to receive children into or keep them 
in care ... or to bring children before a juvenile court.” Some families 
of offenders would no doubt come within the scope of the arrangements to 
be made by local authorities under this provision. 

Maintaining family ties 

141. Visits to a prisoner by members of his family play a particularly 
important part in preserving the family relationship during his detention. We 
are glad to learn therefore that, in proper cases, the National Assistance 
Board, in addition to assisting relatives to visit for special purposes— for 
example, where there is important business to be settled— are prepared 
to consider applications for assisted visits, at quarterly intervals, to a 
prisoner serving a sentence of more than three months. We believe that 
much more can be done by visits than by correspondence. After-care 
auxiliaries could help to ensure that visits by wives who have young children 
were not frustrated by difficulties in finding someone to mind the children 
while their mother was away. There might be occasions when the prisoner 
and his visitor together could usefully discuss their problems with the social 
worker at the prison. 

Sexual offenders 

142. The care of the families of men sentenced for sexual offences will 
often demand special skill, particularly in cases of incest where the protection 
of the children may be thought to require their removal from the family 
home if the offender is to return to it on release. We recommend that the 
local children’s authority should be given at least three months’ notice of 

* Now the Children and Young Persons Act, 1963. 
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the impending discharge of an offender sentenced for incest and that the 
notification should be accompanied wherever possible by a psychiatric 
report 

Mothers in prison 

143. When a mother is sent to prison, the consequences for the family 
can be particularly serious. Separation of the children from the father, either 
to stay with relatives or friends or to be received into the care of the local 
authority, may be unavoidable. The resultant dislocation of the home may 
give rise to special problems of rehabilitation for the family. We received 
evidence that all too often where children are received into the care of the 
local authority in these circumstances, there is difficulty in subsequently 
restoring them to their homes, either because of some instability which 
makes it unlikely that the parent or parents will ever resume responsibility 
for the children’s care, or because of the disappearance or separation of the 
parents. We believe that the provision of suitable training and treatment 
for inadequate or neglectful mothers while they are in prison can make an 
important contribution to their rehabilitation on release, with consequent 
advantage to their families. We welcome the special arrangements at 
Holloway prison for the training of neglectful mothers, and we express the 
hope that these arrangements will be further developed in the light of 
experience. But if rehabilitation is to be effective it must also include the 
preparation of the father and of the children, and must start as long as 
possible before the mother’s release. This calls for positive and close 
co-ordination of all the social work agencies involved. 

CHAPTER 7 

THE LOCAL ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
AFTER-CARE 

144. Outside the metropolitan magistrates’ courts area (in which the Home 
Secretary is the probation authority), responsibility for the local administration 
and supervision of the probation service is vested by statute in probation 
committees composed of justices. There is a probation committee for each 
of the 102 extra-metropolitan probation areas in England and Wales, most 
of them comprising a geographical county. Thirty-six cities and county 
boroughs, and a few other petty sessional divisions, are “ single ” probation 
areas. Each of the 850 petty sessional divisions situated within a “ com- 
bined” area has a case committee composed of justices. In the single 
areas the probation committee is also the case committee. Including London, 
the service is thus divided among 103 administrative units, some of which 
are too small to support a chief officer with the rank of principal probation 
officer. The consolidation proposed by the Morison Committee* might 
result in reducing the number of separate administrative units to about 80, 
nearly all of which would employ at least six probation officers and would 
be headed by a principal officer. We are therefore envisaging a public after- 
care service which would eventually be the responsibility of some 80 
statutory committees and principal officers combining this work with the 
present responsibility for probation. 

* Report, paragraph 174. 
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Constitution of probation and case committees 

145. To describe its new functions we recommend that the probation 
committee should in future be called the “ probation and after-care com- 
mittee”. The justices who serve on probation committees and case com- 
mittees are familiar with the probation functions of the service. But while 
some justices may have taken a particular interest in after-care many will 
have had little opportunity of becoming acquainted with its problems. If 
the proposals in our report are implemented, heavy additional responsibilities 
will fall on the committees. While we know that justices will interest them- 
selves closely in the after-care functions, just as they have in full measure 
in the development of the probation service, we consider that from the outset 
the committees will need the assistance of members with the widest possible 
knowledge or experience of after-care and its particular problems. We think 
that the constitution of the committees should be broadened to meet this 
need, and to reflect what will become a substantial part of the functions of 
a greatly expanded service. 

146. Probation committees and case committees now have power to co-opt 
to membership persons who are not justices, being persons with such experi- 
ence as would enable them to assist the committee in its work. We consider 
that this provision, which we understand has been little used, would not 
be sufficient to ensure the broadening of the constitution to which we attach 
importance. 

147. We have given considerable thought to ways in which the services 
of suitable persons other than justices might be enlisted to assist in the 
organisation and development of after-care, and have concluded, as 
regards probation and after-care committees in single areas and case 
committees in combined areas, that this could best be achieved by pro- 
viding that one fourth of the number of persons forming such a committee 
should be non-justices being persons with knowledge or experience of 
after-care.* We recommend accordingly. The appointing bodies would 
continue to be the justices acting for each petty sessional division. 

148. The justices serving on a combined area probation committee are 
appointed by the justices acting for the several petty sessional divisions 
comprised in the area, the number of justices from each division being 
specified in the combining order made by the Home Secretary. The 
procedure proposed in the preceding paragraph could not be applied to 
probation and after-care committees in combined areas, if only because 
the number of divisions concerned would always be greatly in excess of 
the number of non-justices to be appointed to the combined area com- 
mittee. Moreover, we have learned that the membership of probation 
committees in many combined areas is already of such a size (due to the 
need for each division to be represented) that it would not be feasible 
generally to increase the membership by a specified proportion without 
making some committees too unwieldy in size.f We recommend, there- 
fore, that the justices appointed to a combined area probation and after- 
care committee should themselves be required to appoint to membership 

* The number of members on single area probation committees at present ranges from 
3 to 12 or, exceptionally, up to 18 or so. 

t The number of members on combined area probation committees at present ranges 
from 14 to 74. 
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of the committee non-justices, being persons with knowledge or experience 
of after-care, to a number specified by the Home Secretary in the com- 
bining order (or in a supplementary order). 

149. We think also that it would be of value if the practice were 
adopted of inviting senior members of staff of some at least of the 
correctional establishments in the area to attend, in a consultative capacity, 
meetings of the probation and after-care committee when matters affecting 
after-care were to be discussed. 

150. The Probation Rules provide that the clerk to the justices or one 
of his assistants should be secretary of the case committee. We recognise 
that the enlarged duties and responsibilities of case committees will lay 
an additional burden upon their secretaries. This could be alleviated by 
making use of the provision in Rule 26 (3) of the Probation Rules, 1949, 
which enables the secretary, with the approval of the committee’s chairman, 
to arrange for a probation officer to act as secretary when some 
members of the committee meet to deal with particular classes of cases. 
This might prove especially helpful in those localities where there is 
specialisation in after-care work. 

Area Auxiliary After-Care Committees 

151. There will be need to bring together the various local organisa- 
tions, which would include the churches, actively concerned with after- 
care (see paragraphs 134-135). To this end, we recommend that there 
should be formed in each probation and after-care area an Area Auxiliary 
After-Care Committee representative of the local community interests, 
including as a matter of course the probation and after-care service. The 
task of the committee would include the recruitment of after-care 
auxiliaries ; the initiation and co-ordination of voluntary after-care 
projects, such as the establishment of hostels for ex-offenders ; and the 
promotion of amenity funds. We think it appropriate that the secretary- 
ship of the area auxiliary after-care committee should be an honorary 
post. It might be found desirable in some large combined areas to form 
also local auxiliary after-care committees to supplement in particular 
districts the work of the area auxiliary committee. Thus we would regard 
London, whose special after-care problems are discussed in paragraph 174, 
as pre-eminently an area where a number of local auxiliary after-care 
committees will be needed. 

152. The responsibility for seeing that area auxiliary after-care com- 
mittees were set up would rest with the Home Secretary, who would be 
advised by the Central Council for Probation and After-Care (see para- 
graph 165) as to the size and constitution of the committees. We recom- 
mend that the Home Secretary, in seeking to establish a committee in a 
particular area, should, in consultation with the probation and after-care 
committee, consider inviting the civic leaders of that area to call a 
meeting of interested local bodies who are prepared to take an active 
part in after-care, with a view to those bodies subsequently nominating 
persons for appointment to the area auxiliary after-care committee. 
Persons so appointed would speak in a personal capacity on the com- 
mittee and not as representatives of particular organisations. 
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CHAPTER 8 



THE CENTRAL ORGANISATION OF AFTER-CARE 
Need for a central organisation 

153. Our recommendation that after-care in the community should be 
the responsibility of an enlarged probation and after-care service carries 
with it certain implications about the nature of the central organisation of 
after-care. Under the system which we propose, the responsibility for 
the efficient conduct of after-care in the community would be essentially 
a local one resting with probation and after-care committees. In this 
chapter we shall consider the functions falling to the central organisation 
and how these functions might best be provided for. We shah discuss 
this purpose in terms of the after-care of persons released from prisons, 
borstals and detention centres. The after-care of persons released from 
approved schools presents different problems, which are discussed in 
Chapter 10. 

154. A convenient method of approaching this question is to examine 
first the functions now performed centrally by the Central After-Care 
Association in respect of compulsory after-care. We have shown in 
paragraphs 29-42 that the method of operation of the three Divisions of 
the Association is not uniform. It is, however, possible to distinguish 
the following functions with which, in different ways, the three Divisions 
are concerned: — 

(u) the provision of general advice and guidance to those partici- 
pating in compulsory after-care procedures in penal institutions 
and in the community ; 

(fi) the review of the conditions of supervision orders and licences, 
and their revocation in appropriate cases ; 

(c) the use of recall powers ; 

(d) the planning, and in some cases the direct provision, of after- 
care for special classes of offender. These may include homeless 
offenders, where the area in which the individual will settle on 
release is not known ; and others with special needs which cannot 
readily be met from the resources available at the local level, 
such as the physically and mentally handicapped, some persons 
whose homes are not in Great Britain, boys entering Her Majesty’s 
forces, and persons requiring special opportunities for the develop- 
ment of particular abilities or creative talents. 

In addition to the functions exercised by the Divisions, all of which 
contain an element of individual casework, the Association exercises 
control over the expenditure of public funds needed for its work (including 
certain expenditure by probation officers in individual cases), and consults, 
as may be necessary, with the headquarters of Government Departments 
and other national organisations on general matters relating to the after- 
care of discharged persons. We have no doubt that many of these 
functions must continue to be exercised centrally. The provision of 
general advice and guidance, the revocation of licences, and the use of 
recall powers are obvious examples. 
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155. There are other functions relating to both voluntary and com- 
pulsory after-care as we envisage them which will need to be carried 
out centrally. These include: — 

(a) the appointment of social workers in penal institutions ; 

(. b ) the provision of training, advice and guidance for professional 
workers in the field ; 

(c) the enlistment of the goodwill of the community by encouraging 
nationally the local recruitment of after-care auxiliaries ; 

( d) the promotion of schemes for the development of hostels, clubs, 
and other new projects to meet special needs ; 

(e) the allocation of grants to selected voluntary organisations ; 

(f) the control of “ befriending ” expenditure by probation and after- 
care officers ; 

( g ) the maintenance of central records. 

Extent of concern in individual casework 

156. We have considered the difficult question how far the central 
organisation should concern itself with individual casework. In general, 
we do not think it desirable for a central organisation to be concerned 
in detail with the after-care arrangements for individual offenders, as 
the Central After-Care Association is at present for persons discharged 
to compulsory supervision. Our proposals iin Chapter 4 ane designed to 
secure the integration of after-care planning with the work of the penal 
institutions themselves. Such planning must necessarily be carried out 
in consultation with those responsible for after-care in the community, 
with whom it will accordingly be of first importance for the staffs of 
penal institutions to enjoy the closest possible direct working relation- 
ships. We have no doubt also that a direct sharing of the preparatory 
work of after-care between the personnel of the two services will be 
essential to the realisation of our concept of after-care as a continuous 
process from the penal institution to the community. Such continuity 
requires an intimate working together of those engaged in the rehabilita- 
tive process in the two spheres, and the encouragement of the fullest 
possible understanding by each of the approach and methods of the 
other. We see no reason to suppose that, in the general run of cases, 
any useful purpose would be served by the intervention of a central 
organisation in the after-care plans proposed by those immediately con- 
cerned in the penal institutions and in the community, who between them 
will have an intimate knowledge of the individual offender’s particular 
problems and needs, and of the circumstances in the locality to which he 
is going on discharge. 

157. We recognise, however, that there are certain types of case for 
which after-care arrangements may need to be planned centrally — for 
example, where an offender has no home to go to and no clear idea where 
he wishes to settle, or has some physical or mental defect which makes it 
unusually difficult for his needs to be met from the resources locally 
available. Even in such cases we regard the function of the central 
organisation as being advisory, rather than executive. 
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158. Thus, with the homeless offender, its task would be to advise the 
staff of the penal institution in which he is detained of the locality 
where he might be encouraged to settle on release, taking into account 
his previous background and the availability of suitable accommodation 
and employment, which a central organisation may be better able to 
judge. An outline plan having been settled with the offender, it would then 
be for the staff of the institution to make the detailed arrangements in 
co-operation with the appropriate probation and after-care officer. 

159. Similarly, in other cases presenting special problems we would 
expect the central organisation to contribute to the after-care plans, and 
conduct any correspondence which may need to be centrally handled, but 
otherwise to leave the after-care arrangements to the responsible social 
workers in the penal institutions and in the community. We expect that 
there would be early recognition of the cases likely to present special 
problems, and timely reference to the central organisation. It may be 
desirable for the central organisation to require notice of certain prescribed 
types of cases in which its help is likely to be needed. 

160. We consider that the tendency to bring homeless and other dis- 
charged persons with unusually difficult problems specially to London, 
where their rehabilitation can at present be directly supervised by centrally 
employed officers of the Central After-Care Association, should be resisted. 
In so far as it is appropriate for such persons to be located in the metropolis, 
perhaps because it is their natural home or because their needs cannot be 
met elsewhere, we think that their after-care should be undertaken by the 
probation and after-care service. 

161. We do not under-estimate the communication problems involved in 
providing for after-care planning to be carried out direct between the staffs 
of penal institutions and those responsible for after-care in the community. 
At present offenders detained in a particular institution, other than a local 
prison, may come from many different and often distant parts of the country. 
It is hoped, we understand, that as the prison building programme proceeds, 
it will increasingly become possible for offenders to be detained in institu- 
tions nearer their homes. Even so, once the initial contact has been arranged 
through the principal probation and after-care officer for the local area 
(see paragraph 113), the essential contact between the staff of an institution 
and the probation and after-care officer will usually have to be maintained 
by correspondence or telephone, although where more personal consultations 
were possible we hope that these would be facilitated. 

162. The decentralisation of after-care planning to the penal institutions 
themselves will depend, in the case of prisons and detention centres, upon 
the appointment of an adequate number of social workers to assist 
governors and wardens in the discharge of their additional responsibilities. 
In the case of borstal institutions, it will depend both on borstal house- 
masters’ receiving a wider training in social work, as recommended in 
paragraph 94, and on their being given the secretarial facilities needed for 
their new tasks. We recognise, moreover, that because the arrangements 
for the after-care of youths discharged from borstal institutions and prisons 
are so highly centralised at present in the Borstal Division of the Central 
After-Care Association, their decentralisation may take rather longer to 
effect than in the case of other classes of offenders. 
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Responsibility of the Home Office 

163. Under our proposals, for the first time the Government would be 
fully responsible for the development of an effective system of after-care 
for all discharged offenders. Ministerial responsibility would rest with the 
Home Secretary, and responsibility for the central function in relation to 
after-care and probation alike should be entrusted to one section of the 
Home Office. We recommend that the inspectorate attached to this section 
of the Home Office should be expanded to provide a common body of 
expert knowledge on probation and after-care. The advice and support 
of the inspectors should be available also to social workers in prisons, 
borstals and detention centres. In reaching these conclusions we have borne 
in mind the trend which we noted in paragraph 102, and which we welcome, 
towards a closer integration within the Home Office of the various services 
concerned with the treatment of offenders. 

Appointment of advisory bodies 

164. We think that it would be of great advantage if the Home Secretary 
in the discharge of his responsibilities for the social rehabilitation of 
offenders had the support and advice of bodies through which the relevant 
interests could be brought together, so lending stimulus to the work and 
promoting wider understanding of, and co-operation in dealing with, the 
problems involved. 

Central Council for Probation and After-Care 

165. We recommend, first, the establishment of a Central Council for 
Probation and After-Care, to consist of about twenty members selected 
and appointed by the Home Secretary from among persons with a wide 
range of experience in social questions. Since it is important that this 
experience should not be outdated, we think that the Council should include 
a proportion of younger persons. The Council would be required by its 
terms of reference to keep under review and advise the Home Secretary on 
questions of policy arising from the social problems of persons who are 
placed by the courts under the supervision of probation officers, and of 
persons, both during their sentences and after release, who are committed 
to correctional establishments ; and from the social problems of the 
families of such persons. The Council would also advise on the organisa- 
tion and operation of probation, institutional social work, community after- 
care and related services affecting the social resettlement of offenders ; on the 
recruitment, training and organisation of after-care auxiliaries ; and on 
research projects in the field of probation and after-care. The Council 
should not be precluded from considering general questions of policy related 
to the recruitment and training of persons professionally engaged in the 
probation and after-care service and institutional social work services, but 
detailed consideration of these questions would be a matter for the Probation 
and After-Care Training Board whose appointment we recommend in 
paragraph 167. Finally, it would be an important function of the Council 
to assist in promoting the greater public understanding of, and readiness 
to help in solving, the resettlement problems of persons discharged from 
penal institutions. 
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166. We have proposed a Central Council which is not intended to be 
representative of particular interests. We envisage, however, that, in order 
to deal with the considerable volume of work falling to it, the Council 
should be free to set up sub-committees to undertake the detailed con- 
sideration of particular questions, and that in so doing it should have power 
to co-opt persons with relevant experience. Our primary concern is with 
after-care. In relation to that the Central Council might co-opt to appro- 
priate sub-committees persons chosen from (i) national and other organisa- 
tions directly concerned with after-care, (ii) independent organisations with 
responsibilities in the field of community care, e.g. religious bodies, em- 
ployers’ organisations, trade unions and university social science departments, 
and (iii) officials concerned with the administration of prisons, borstals, 
detention centres, approved schools and the probation and after-care service. 

Probation and After-Care Training Board 

167. Secondly, we recommend the appointment by the Home Secretary 
of a Probation and After-Care Training Board, which would assume the 
advisory functions on training, suitably expanded to deal with after-care, 
of the present Probation Advisory and Training Board, whose other advisory 
functions would then be taken over by the Central Council. The Board 
would undertake the detailed consideration of questions relating to the 
recruitment, training and standards of work of persons professionally engaged 
in the probation and after-care and institutional social work services, and 
would select persons for training. The Board would promote but not 
itself undertake such training. We have recommended in paragraph 94 that 
it should be an early concern of the Board to advise on a suitable scheme 
for providing borstal housemasters with wider training in social work. 
The training of borstal housemasters was organised by the Prison Com- 
mission. It has been the practice to appoint a representative of the Prison 
Commission to the Probation Advisory and Training Board, and a similar 
appointment to the new Board of a representative of the Prison Department 
of the Home Office would no doubt be desirable to secure the necessary 
liaison. 

168. The recommendation of the Morison Committee* that the value 
of the present Probation Advisory and Training Board as a stimulus to the 
central authority and a source of independent advice would be enhanced 
if its chairman was independent of the Home Office has been implemented. 
The same considerations apply to the two advisory bodies that we have 
proposed, namely, the Central Council for Probation and After-Care and the 
Probation and After-Care Training Board. To provide for the necessary 
close liaison between the two bodies we would regard it as desirable, if it 
were possible, for tire same person to be chairman of both : and we think 
that it would be helpful also if some overlap of membership could be 
arranged. 

Public relations 

169. We consider it of prime importance that the fullest possible informa- 
tion should be made available to the public about the work of the probation 
and after-care service. We are glad to learn, therefore, that the Home 
Secretary has accepted the recommendation of the Morison Committeef 

* Report, paragraph 181. 

f Report, paragraph 180. 
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that the Department should publish periodically a report on the work of 
the probation service and on the activities of the Home Office in this field. 
We note that among other publications designed to foster a greater under- 
standing of the work that is being done in the treatment of delinquency are 
the annual reports of the Commissioners of Prisons, and the reports of the 
Home Office on the. work of the Children’s Department which are to be 
published every three years. Both these reports customarily include sections 
on after-care. We note also that probation committees customarily receive 
annual reports on the work of the probation service in their respective areas, 
and that these reports are circulated to magistrates and other interested 
persons, and sometimes to the press. Nevertheless, we think that something 
more will be needed to ensure that members of the public, whose interest 
and support we desire to encourage, are kept informed of developments 
in the field of after-care as they occur. This will be particularly important in 
the early stages of an expanded probation and after-care service, and we 
therefore recommend that the Home Office should take all possible steps 
to enlist the support of the press and other agencies, including professional 
and voluntary organisations, in making such developments known. 

CHAPTER 9 

TRANSITIONAL, FINANCIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Phasing the reorganisation 

170. We recognise that the fulfilment of our proposals for the future 
organisation of after-care will necessarily extend over a period of years. 
The Morison Committee remarked that a very considerable expansion of 
the probation service would be needed before full effect could be given 
to the provisions in the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, enabling compulsory 
after-care to be extended to certain additional categories of offenders.* 
The number of probation officers would need to be greater still if those 
of the remaining 45,000 or so persons discharged each year who wished 
to receive voluntary after-care were also to become the responsibility of 
the probation and after-care service, as we recommend. 

171. We have concluded (see paragraph 108) that it is not possible to 
estimate the number of persons likely to seek voluntary after-care, or to 
assess the extent of their demands upon probation officers. We have little 
doubt that it would be found convenient to proceed by way of schemes 
in those areas where the probation and after-care committees are able 
to recruit the essential professional staff and after-care auxiliaries. On 
the basis of the experience thus gained, the arrangements could be 
extended to other areas as quickly as staff became available. 

172. With these considerations in mind we make the following 
recommendations : 

(1) The Central Council for Probation and After-Care (see paragraph 
165) should be set up at the earliest possible date to assist the 
Home Secretary in planning the steps necessary to bring into 
operation the after-care arrangements we propose. 



* Report, paragraph 103. 
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(2) At the same time a reconstituted Probation and After-Care 
Training Board (see paragraph 167) should be appointed to assist 
in the development of an ambitious recruiting drive and an 
expanded programme of training to meet the new responsibilities 
of the probation and after-care service. 

(3) Legislation will be needed to provide for the composition of 
probation committees and case committees to be 1 broadened as we 
have proposed (see paragraphs 145-148), and to enable the Home 
Secretary to apply his powers area by area with a view to 
completing the reconstitution of the committees (say) within two 
years. 

(4) When a particular probation and after-care area is approaching 
the stage of being ready to undertake the after-care of persons 
discharged to its area from penal institutions, including persons 
who have hitherto been the responsibility of prisoners’ aid 
societies, the Home Secretary should initiate action to secure the 
establishment of an Area Auxiliary After-Care Committee (see 
paragraphs 151-152). 

Central After-Care Association 

173. During the transitional period, arrangements will need to be made 
for transfer to the Home Office of such functions of the Central After- 
Care Association as are still to be carried out centrally (including the 
use of the power of recalling to prison or borstal persons who are in 
breach of the requirements of their licence or supervision order). We 
hope that use would continue to be made of the experience of the present 
officers of the Association. Decentralisation of the pre-release after-care 
planning functions of the Association, in accordance with our recom- 
mendations in paragraphs 156-162, will become effective as the necessary 
trained staff becomes available at the particular penal institutions con- 
cerned, and as borstal housemasters are equipped to take over this work. 
Likewise, it is implicit in our recommendation for the transfer to the 
probation and after-care service of the Association’s present responsibility 
for lire supervision and care of certain offenders on release that sufficient 
probation and after-care officers should be available to undertake the 
extra work involved. The functions now exercised centrally by the 
Central After-Care Association would thus be devolved as the other 
services were built up. 

After-care organisation in London 

174. We appreciate that the recommendations of the Morison Com- 
mittee on the administration of the London Probation Service, those of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Magistrates’ Courts in London on the 
future administration of those courts,’ 1 ' and the Government Bill to re- 
organise local government in Greater London, all have implications for 
the organisation of after-care in London. We are anxious that our pro- 
posals for the local organisation of after-care should be applied to the 
London area as to other parts of the country. As stated in paragraph 151, 
we regard London as pre-eminently an area where a number of local 

* Cmnd. 1606, January, Ts>62. 
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auxiliary after-care committees would be needed. London is the home of 
many discharged persons and many others are drawn to it by hopes of 
employment and anonymity. Because of this concentration we are par- 
ticularly concerned that the organisation of after-care in London should 
be given high priority. 

Finance 

Probation and after-care service 

175. Probation expenditure is shared equally between local authorities 
and the Exchequer. We have considered whether the Exchequer should 
pay a higher proportion of the cost of an expanded probation and after- 
care service in consideration of the increased after-care expenditure that 
would be entailed if our recommendations were put into effect. As, 
however, a person receiving after-care and a probationer are alike members 
of a local community, it seems to us to be equitable that that community 
should be prepared to extend equally to both the measure of help needed 
towards rehabilitation. We see no reason, therefore, to recommend in 
connection with an expanded probation and after-care service any change 
in the present distribution of financial responsibility. 

176. In normal circumstances we should expect die National Assistance 
Board to grant any financial assistance which a discharged person might 
require to meet special needs, including tools or working clothes for the 
particular employment in which he is placed. Nevertheless, wc consider 
that probation and after-care committees should be able to give financial 
aid of this kind in exceptional cases where it is not otherwise available, 
and we recommend that expenditure so incurred should be met wholly 
from Exchequer funds. In order to prevent duplication, we recommend 
that the local probation and after-care service should have a clear under- 
standing with the area office of the National Assistance Board as to the 
provision of this kind of help to individual discharged persons. 

Voluntary organisations 

177. We recommend that a system of selective Exchequer grants should 
be introduced towards the approved expenditure incurred by voluntary 
organisations engaged in work making a special contribution to after-care, 
such as the provision and runming of hostels meeting the needs of discharged 
persons who are homeless and of others, among them the alcoholic and the 
emotionally or mentally disturbed, who require specialised care and a place 
from which they can go out to work and possibly also for remedial treatment. 
It might also be right that grants should be made available to voluntary 
organisations undertaking work not intended solely to serve the needs of 
ex-offenders, but which does so in part. 

178. We consider that it should be a responsibility of the Central Council 
for Probation and After-Care to advise on the general terms on which grants 
are to be made, and that the appropriate probation and after-care committees 
should be consulted on individual local projects. 

Prisoners’ aid societies 

179. W© envisage that the existing Exchequer grants to a prisoners’ aid 
society would cease as soon as the responsibility for the voluntary after-care 
of parsons discharged to its area had been taken over by the probation 
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and after-care service. Thus relieved of their existing comprehensive burdens, 
the members of these societies would be enabled to concentrate their enthu- 
siasm and experience on specialised problems from among the many facing 
discharged persons and their families. We hope that those now associated 
with the societies will accept the challenge and opportunity of developing, 
with the resources at their disposal, new after-care projects, some of which 
may qualify for Exchequer grant under the revised system which we recom- 
mend in paragraph 177. 

180. We consider that it should be implicit in the arrangements for the 
transfer of an aid society’s after-care functions that any after-care officer 
of die society should have an opportunity at that stage of being considered 
for appointment to a post in the probation and after-care service, if necessary 
after tile appropriate training. We recommend that consideration should 
be given to the possibility of granting compensation where appropriate to 
those officers who are displaced. 

The National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 

181. If our recommendations are accepted, the National Association of 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies would be relieved at an early date of its 
responsibilities for the appointment of social workers in prisons (see para- 
graph 82) and subsequently of its casework functions in the London area. 
As the local aid societies shed their existing responsibilities, the National 
Association’s existing liaison functions would also dissolve. If the new 
aims of voluntary effort in the field of after-care are to be developed to 
best advantage throughout the country, there may well be need for a new 
national voluntary organisation to co-operate with the probation and after- 
care service and to co-ordinate and encourage such effort and stimulate 
public interest. It may be that the National Association would have a part 
to play in any such organisation. We make no specific recommendations 
in this regard, however, since it wifi be for the National Association itself 
to determine its future in the light of the new arrangements. Any officers 
of tihe Association who may be displaced as a result of the changes in the 
Association’s functions should have an opportunity at that stage of being 
considered for appointment to posts in the probation and after-care service 
or in the section of the Home Office concerned with the central organisation 
of after-care. 

Provision of clothing on release 

182. Persons released to the care of the Central After-Care Association 
are, where necessary, provided with clothing on discharge by the authorities 
of the penal institutions themselves. On the other hand items required to 
make good any deficiencies in the clothing of persons released to voluntary 
after-care from shorter sentences of imprisonment are at present normally 
provided by the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
or the local aid societies. 

183. Under our plan for the future organisation of after-care, the aid 
societies would no longer have a commitment to provide clothing for prisoners 
on their discharge. We should then consider it appropriate, since the matter 
is one to which attention must be given before an offender is released, that 
the responsibility for providing clothing should in all cases rest with the 
authorities of the penal institutions. 
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Cash on discharge 

184. A prisoner who makes it known to the social worker in the prison 
that he is likely on discharge to need financial help is given a special 
form of introduction to the office of the National Assistance Board serving 
the area in which he lives or intends to live, where he has the same 
entitlement to help as any other person in need. The form of introduction 
is intended to serve a double purpose ; to save the ex-prisoner from having 
to give embarrassing explanations about where he has been and why he is 
in need, and to ensure that the help required is provided as quickly and 
with as little difficulty as possible. After the Board’s officer has assessed 
the man’s needs, the amount payable (if any) is shown on the form which 
the man, if he is capable of work, (then takes to the employment exchange, 
where any payment authorised is normally made. The assistance grant 
is made payable at the employment exchange so that the ex-prisoner is 
registered for work as part of the process of getting his money. 

185. Most offenders leave prison with little more than their fane home 
and a small sum for subsistence on the journey. We have received evidence 
that for many it is a considerable source of grievance that on the day of their 
discharge they must go first to the National Assistance office and then to the 
employment exchange, perhaps spending some time at each, before they are 
provided with sufficient funds to enable them to undertake such other urgent 
tasks as reporting to their after-care officer, seeing prospective employers and, 
if homeless, finding lodgings for the night. 

186. We think it undesirable that a man. should leave the prison gates 
to face the challenge of a new life in freedom, and all the problems of 
resettlement, with nothing but the few shillings calculated to provide for his 
bare subsistence on the journey home. We recommend, therefore, that 
national assistance, where it is due, should be paid to the offender before 
he is discharged, so that when 'hie leaves prison he has sufficient money to 
meet immediate contingencies. We understand that there is an existing 
procedure whereby assistance can be paid at the prison in those cases 
where a man may be unable to reach the National Assistance office in ills 
home area before it doses on his day of release. In such cases an applica- 
tion form is completed by the social worker in the prison, on behalf of the 
Board, about a fortnight before the man’s discharge. It is then sent by the 
social worker to the Board’s area office covering the man’s home address or, 
if he has none, to the area office nearest the prison. When the need has 
been assessed by the area office, a postal draft is sent to the prison so that the 
man may be paid in cash before discharge. Where there is insufficient time 
for this procedure, authority is given by telephone for payment to be made 
by the social worker in 'the prison on the Board’s behalf. We were told 
that there has been no serious abuse of this procedure and we were glad 
to leam that the Board would be prepared to give sympathetic consideration 
to the possibility of making not dissimilar arrangements for all prisoners. 
The Board have told us that additional duties of this kind could not be 
undertaken without additional staff. 

Stamping of National Insurance cards 

187. An insured person is excepted from liability to pay National Insurance 
contributions during a period of detention in legal custody. It is, however, 
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open to him, or to relatives or Mends on his behalf, to keep his card 
stamped by maintaining contributions as a non- employed person, or as a 
self-employed person if he was so employed before his sentence. He 
may also pay contributions in arrears on discharge. In most cases it is not 
possible for an inmate to maintain his contributions in this way, and we have 
been told that the presentation of an unstamped insurance card at his place 
of employment by an ex-prisoner may lay him open to an embarrassing 
question. The lack of a fully stamped card is not in fact peculiar to ex- 
o fiend ers and does not identify them as such. There are different classes of 
persons who have unstamped cards when they go to employers for a job, 
including those who have just left the Forces or have returned from overseas, 
or have left hospital after a long spell of sickness, and persons in the 
self -employed or non -employed classes who have been exempted from liability 
to contribute by reason of low income. Nevertheless the unstamped card 
appears to be a source of real difficulty to the ex-offender. We look forward 
to the time when prison industries can be so improved that increased earn- 
ings can be paid to prisoners and so enable them, among other things, 
to maintain their insurance contributions. 

188. We should have expected to find that the official notification which 
employers require for income tax purposes of wages paid and tax deducted 
was a similar, though perhaps less obvious, source of embarrassment to a 
discharged person. We must record, however, that we received no evidence 
that this was so. 

Records 

189. At present a recidivist may pass through so many different hands 
during the course of his criminal career — the probation service, various 
correctional establishments, local aid societies, the Central After-Care Asso- 
ciation* — that there is evident difficulty in maintaining a continuous and 
comprehensive record of his training, treatment and after-care. Each service 
has its own system for recording information about an offender. While 
it is prepaired to supply information in its possession for the confidential 
use of suoh other service as may request it on becoming responsible for the 
offender, there is no standard form of report for this purpose and in practice 
considerable variations occur in the adequacy of the case histories provided. 
Whan an offender is received at, say, a local prison, it is often only by 
questioning the offender himself, or making deductions from his record of 
previous convictions, that' the prison authorities can determine which 
particular services have had earlier dealings with 'him and so may be able 
to provide information about his previous response to treatment. We think 
that the plan which we have proposed for the future organisation of after- 
care should facilitate the introduction of a oommon recording system, and 
of a comprehensive and continuous case history which would be linked 
with the offender wherever he was tinder sentence or receiving after-care. 
To supplement this, we recommend that there should be provided centrally 
an index which, when information is sought about a particular individual, 
would at least indicate the location of the records in his case. 
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PART THREE 



CHAPTER 10 

APPROVED SCHOOL AFTER-CARE 

General 

190. Approved schools are boarding establishments approved by the Home 
Secxetaiy under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. The courts 
commit to the schools boys and girls under the age of seventeen, whether 
guilty of offences or found to be in need of care or protection, or beyond 
control, whom the courts consider to need a fairly long period of residential 
.training. At 31st December, 1962, there were 118 schools (84 for boys and 
34 for girls). Twenty-seven of these schools are administered by local 
authorities, while the remaining 91 are managed by religious or voluntary 
organisations, or by committees of interested local people. There are 14 
schools for Roman Catholic boys and 6 for girls ; a few non-Roman 
Catholic schools for boys admit small numbers of Roman Catholic boys. 

191. A child* under the age of twelve years and four months on committal 
may be kept in an approved school until hie is fifteen and four months ; 
a child over twelve years and four months but under .sixteen years on com- 
mittal may be kept for three years ; and a child over sixteen years on 
committal may be kept until he attains the age of nineteen. Usually, 
however, a child is released under supervision well before the expiry of the 
period of detention. Under the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, a child released 
from an approved school since 1st October, 1961, is subject to compulsory 
supervision for a period of two years from his first release or until the age 
of twemty-onie, whichever is tire earlier. The managers may recall a child 
at any time before the two years’ compulsory supervision expires and detain 
him until the expiry of the period of detention or for six months from 
the date when he returns to the school, whichever is the later. At the 
child’s request, the managers may also arrange voluntary after-care for a 
further period after compulsory supervision is ended until the completion 
of three years from the end of the period of detention or until the age of 
twenty-one, whichever is the earlier. 

192. Approved school' managers are required to ensure adequate arrange- 
ments for the after-care of every child released from their school, and to 
appoint for each child a suitable after-care agent in the area in which he is 
likely to live on release. They normally exercise their responsibility through 
the agency of an approved school welfare officer, the probation service, or 
the local authority child care service. Exceptionally, after-care may be 
entrusted to some other suitable person in .the home locality or to a member 

* A child is a person under the age of 14, and a person aged 14 or over but under ,17 is a 
young person (Children and Young Persons Act, 1933: section 107). For convenience, 
children and young persons and persons over 17 detained in approved schools or under 
supervision from these schools are referred to as children in this chapter unless the context 
otherwise requires. 
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of the school staff. In 1962, approved school welfare officers undertook 
the after-care of 52 per cent, of boys placed out from, approved schools, 
the probation service undertook the after-care of 29 per cent, of boys and 
65 per cent, of girls, and the local authority child care service 15 per cent, 
of boys and 22 per cent, of girls. In all, 3,849 boys and 827 girls were 
released from approved schools in 1962. 

193. The approved school welfare service originated in 1942. Before the 
second world war approved school after-care was carried out mainly by 
visits from members of the school staff or by arrangements with “ local 
friends ”, who might be probation officers or other social workers, or any 
agency selected by the managers. These arrangements proved inadequate 
under wartime conditions, and, as an emergency, special welfare officers were 
appointed under the direct control of the schools. For this purpose the 
more thickly populated parts of England and Wales were divided into 
areas for each of which the managers of a suitably situated school were 
authorised to appoint a welfare officer. Each welfare officer was available 
to assist in the after-care of boys in his area, no matter from which approved 
schools they were released, except that there were separate welfare officers 
for Roman Catholic boys. These arrangements were not adopted every- 
where, since some local authorities decided to retain responsibility for the 
after-care of boys from their own schools. Nor was it practicable to appoint 
welfare officers for areas in which there were few boys from approved 
schools: and the system was not extended to girls, owing to their compara- 
tively small number in any one area. 

194. At the end of 1962, there were 49 approved school welfare officers, 
each of whom was responsible for the after-care of boys from a number of 
different schools. Analysis of the work of twenty-seven officers over a 
period in 1961 shows that on average each officer was dealing with boys 
from twenty-five schools. These figures reflect two trends : the current pres- 
sure on approved school accommodation, which sometimes makes it necessary 
to send a boy to a school far from his home, and the relatively greater degree 
of specialisation in the schools now than formerly, which in some cases also 
results in a boy being sent to a school at a distance from his home. The 
case-loads of the twenty-seven officers varied considerably but averaged 
about eighty boys released from the schools and under supervision, and a 
similar number of hoys assigned to the welfare officer as after-care agent 
but still resident in the school. 

Report of the Departmental Committee on Children and Young Persons, 

1960 

195. The question of after-care of persons released from approved schools 
was one of the matters which engaged the attention of tire Departmental 
Committee on Children and Young Persons which sat under the chairmanship 
of Lord Ingloby and reported in I960.* The Committee recommended 
among other things that the responsibility for after-care should remain 
vested in the approved, school managers ;t that provided the necessary 
trained staff are available the principal agents for carrying out after-care 
supervision should be the probation service and the local children’s 

* Cmnd. 1191. We refer to this Committee hereafter as the Ingleby Committee. 

f Report, paragraph 487. 
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